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Rose-Scented Candles 


N AID to meditation . . . the scent of roses com- 

bined with the soothing vibrations of candlelight! 
For sanctum use . . . for rest and attunement . . . for 
psychic experiments . or merely asa pleasant table 
adornment. These candles give forth the inspiring, 
sweet fragrance of a rose garden. 

The symbology of the rose is well known to all phi- 
losophers and mystics. It is the universal hieroglyph 
that has linked the East and West... the symbol of 
the Path to Divine Attainment . . . an emblem en- 
shrined in the hearts of men and women everywhere. 

Try these candles for contacts with the Cathedral of 
the Soul . . . for closer, deeper attunement. The Rosi- 
crucian Supply Bureau was able to contract for their 
manutacture in huge quantities. This makes it possible 


to effect a low price to members and friends. Postpaid. 
This item available to Ster- 

Box of 4 candles $1.75 ling members through the 
meu ra en Supply 
ureau, 25 Garrick Street, 

Two boxes (8 candles) $2.75 London, W.C2, Eng. Price 
one box of 4 candles, 12/9 
sterling. 


Rosicrucian Supply Bureau 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


(EACH MONTH THIS PAGE IS DEVOTED TO THE EXHIBITION OF STUDENT SUPPLIES.) 


MAYAN NUNNERY 


In the ruins of Chichen Itza, Yucatan, Mexico, is this ancient stone edifice used as a nunnery 
by the Mayans. It is an example of the perfect stone masonry of the period, erected principally 
by the use of stone and obsidian tools. The structure is located on a high eminence. At the 
opposite end of the mysterious corridor the passage narrows to a ledge beside a precipitous cliff. 

(Photo by AMORC) 


o-oo IS MIND POWER REAL? 


Have vou READ volumes on the power 
of thought? Perhaps you have listened to 
lengthy theoretical addresses on the forces 
of mind. You may have wondered if these 
same writers and lecturers on mind power 
know how to use it. How many moun- 
tains of personal obstacles — everyday 
trials and tribulations—have they moved? 
What are these subtle principles whereby 
man can skillfully remove the barriers 
that impede his progress? How can you 
displace the obstructions and hindrances 
to your goal... the mountains in yowr life? 
Can practical information about inner 
power be reduced to mere words...words 
for public dissemination? Or, is there a 
secret method especially and uniquely 
preserved for the worthy seeker... prac- 
ticable only under ideal circumstances? 
If so, who has the secret method? Where 


can it be found? 


Investigate the Rosicrucians (NOT a religion), 
the oldest practical philosophical fraternity on 
earth. See if they cannot show youa method for 
attainment such as you may not have dreamed. 
Thousands of men and women today are enjoy- 
ing mental mastery...realization of ideals... 
the attainment of their objectives. They know 
the secret methods for converting mountains 
of personal problems into green valleys of 
achievement. 


ACCEPT THIS OFFER 
A FREE book, The Mastery of Life, is yours 
for the asking. It explains how easily you 
may enter upon the path of attainment. Fill 
and send the coupon below toda): 


SCRIBE S. P. C. 
THE ROSICRUCIANS (AMORC) 
San Jose, California 

Please send me the book, The Mastery of Life, 
which explains how I may learn to use my facul- 
ties and powers of mind. 


Name 
Address 
City 


Zone Number State 


ROS É C RU C IANS (AMORC) San Jose, California 
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Subscription to the Rosicrucian Digest, $3.00 (£1/2/— sterling) per year. Single copies 
35 cents (2/6 sterling). 


Entered as Second-Class Matter at the Post Office of San Jose, California, under Section 
1103 of the U. S. Postal Act of Oct. 3, 1917. 


Changes of address must reach us by the first of the month preceding date of issue. 


Statements made in this publication are not the official expression of the organization or 
its officers unless stated to be official communications. 


Published Monthly by the Supreme Council of 
Rosicrucian Park THE ROSICRUCIAN ORDER—AMORC San Jose, California 


EDITOR: Frances Vejtasa 


The Purpose of the Rosicrucian Order 


The Rosicrucian Order, existing in all civilized lands, is a nonsectarian fraternal body of men 
and women devoted to the investigation, study, and practical application of natural and spiritual 
laws. The purpose of the organization is to enable all to live in harmony with the creative, con- 
structive Cosmic forces for the attainment of health, happiness, and peace. The Order is inter- 


nationally known as "AMORC" (an abbreviation), and the A.M.O.R.C. in America and all other 
lands constitutes the only form of Rosicrucian activities united in one body. The A.M.O.R.C. does 
not sell its teachings. It gives them freely to affiliated members together with many other benefits. 
For complete information about the benefits and advantages of Rosicrucian association, write a 
letter to the address below, and ask for the free book, The Mastery of Life. Address Scribe 
S. P. C., Rosicrucian Order, AMORC, San Jose, California, U. S. A. (Cable Address: “AMORCO”) 


Copyright, 1959, by the Supreme Grand Lodge of AMORC, Inc. All rights reserved. 
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THOUGHT OF THE 


MONTH 


NON-CONFORMITY AND BEATNIKS 


N increasingly complex 
society gives rise to a 
prominent disadvantage 
to the individual which 
time and experience can- 
not always remedy. This 
is the creeping restriction 
Pa) of the individual’s free- 
dom. In a rapidly grow- 
ing world population, the social institu- 
tions which are considered necessary 
for the average standard of living and 
security press in upon the people. Fig- 
uratively speaking, the space in which 
one can project and express his person- 
ality and thought becomes confined. In 
whatever direction man’s idealism and 
actions move him, he comes quickly into 
conflict with the established customs 
and orders of the crowded society in 


which he dwells. 


If the modern citizen, even in the 
professed democracies, is not cautious, 
his outspoken manner may cause him to 
be labelled a subversive, a radical, an 
atheist or a crackpot. His personal world 
becomes extremely limited. It becomes 
almost relegated to the limits of one’s 
immediate domicile. Since we today 
continue to have the ideal of increasing 
the span of individual life and since an 
increasing population is looked upon as 
a material and economic advantage in 
many circles, the restrictions imposed 
upon the individual will not diminish. 


We may use the homely analogy of 
two men in an area having a capacity 
for several hundred persons. They are 
permitted the liberty of walking at will 
about the area. There is ample room for 
them to walk freely without colliding 
or interfering with one another. How- 
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ever, place five hundred men within 
the same space and the physical circum- 
stances change. In principle, the indi- 
vidual may not be denied the right of 
walking. That function is still permit- 
ted him, but restrictions are imposed 
which by their very nature curtail the 
function or make it impossible. In other 
words, the individual is not permitted 
by his walking to obstruct others or col- 
lide with them. Consequently, to con- 
form to such regulations is, in effect, 
almost the equivalent of prohibiting all 
walking, with the exception of a few 
steps. 


This condition is the cause of the 
rebellion of many individuals against 
society. They are not necessarily anti- 
social or defiant of law and its prin- 
ciples, but they do rebel against a 
containment by society for society, 
which constitutes the diminishing of 
their individuality to a mere segment 
of a social machine. The philosophy of 
such individuals is that a democratic 
society by such action is actually de- 
feating its own avowed purpose. In 
theory, a democratic society is to guar- 
antee the freedom of the individual. It 
professes that the human being has the 
right to give expression to his intellec- 
tual and physical attributes, while re- 
specting the rights of others to do 
likewise. This respect for others it is 
the duty of society to enforce. However, 
when the enforcement of society, in the 
terms of the welfare of its citizens, 
greatly encumbers the basic freedoms of 
the individual, such enforcement is in- 
terpreted by many persons as defeating 
its initial purpose. 

The general name for this kind of 


rebellious spirit is nonconformity. The 
intellectual nonconformist is not one 
who just suddenly balks and opposes 
laws and customs. Rather, he offers 
what he sincerely believes will provide 
a remedial relief for the worsening situ- 
ation. He pleads for an intelligent re- 
view of our traditions, moral, political, 
and social. He contends that many of 
our customs are outmoded. He states 
that we cling to them with a kind of 
mawkish sentimentality or a dull ac- 
ceptance. In the realm of religion, the 
nonconformist will declare that we 
should stop the condemnation of man 
acts as being immoral or sinful. He ad- 
vocates that such behavior be re-evalu- 
ated in terms of the demands and 
circumstances of a modern complex 
society. 

In current social idealism the noncon- 
formist contends that too great a stress 
is placed upon materialism and the im- 
portance of wealth and possessions. The 
standard of living is too conventional- 
ized. It is becoming individually defined 
in terms of social acceptance, namely, 
that one has arrived at a proper level 
and is a successful citizen, if his home 
includes certain commodities and ap- 
purtenances. The dress of the individual 
and even his interests and recreation, 
the nonconformist states, follow stand- 
ardized patterns. Even self-improve- 
ment and education fall into this 
stylized groove. It is asserted that to 
be materially accepted, and to attain 
the wherewithal to acquire the kind of 
living that society recognizes as suc- 
cessful, there is the ever-present com- 
pulsion to pursue a specified course 
leading to certain professions. 


To follow the humanities, to give 
oneself over to intellectual freedom and 
the open pursuit of knowledge without 
regard for its economic or utilitarian 
advantages ostracizes the individual. 
Society says that he is regressing, be- 
coming a social outcast, living at a level 
where he cannot afford those symbols 
by which he will be recognized as 
“having arrived.” The poet who lives 
in a world of idealism, framed in the 
beauty the mind can envision, is de- 
fined as a waster, if not a profligate. 
The philosopher who tries to penetrate 
the walls of conventionality and custom 
to rediscover a more vital, transcendent 
purpose for human existence is often 


termed an idle dreamer or a parasite 
upon a dynamic society. The mystic 
who seeks to rise in consciousness above 
human society and find inspiration in 
a cosmic source is vilified as a neurotic 
or one who has lost contact with reality. 


Varied Rebellion 


The form of rebellion that noncon- 
formity takes is varied. Psychologically, 
the first reaction of such a person is 
emotional and is manifest in extremes 
of conduct. The individual wants to 
convince himself—and society—that he 
has divested himself of the routine “ap- 
proved way” of living. He tries to dis- 
card all symbols or outer signs of such 
association. He rids himself of the 
orthodoxy of dress. The tie and white 
collar, from which man ordinarily en- 
dures discomfiture in order to be prop- 
erly attired, must go. The tidiness that 
amounts to rigidity of semiformal attire 
is rejected. Individuality is expressed 
in personal comfort, the wearing of blue 
denim trousers and open-necked shirts. 
The close-shaven appearance, the si 
of conformity with etiquette, is de- 
nounced as a puppet adherence to rou- 
tine conventions. The nonconformist at 
first will, therefore, let his beard grow. 
These things satisfy the emotional self. 
They make him feel that he has broken 
oose. 


Further defiance may be the resort- 
ing, in some instances, to what consti- 
tutes a departure from the common 
virtues. Sex promiscuity is indulged in 
by many men and women in the non- 
conformist group. Many so-called 
niceties are discarded in the interest of 
“experience that teaches.” Another 
psychological sign of this first break 
with the increasing ponderosity of mod- 
ern social restrictions is the congregat- 
ing together of the nonconformists un- 
der conditions of their own selection. 
They feel that to live in the environ- 
ment that depicts the customs and ideals 
which they abhor would be hypocritical, 
and so again the pendulum swings to 
the opposite extreme. The nonconform- 
ist will at first select squalid quarters, 
sometimes bordering on the vice areas 
of the city. He does not feel contami- 
nated by such associations. In his 
reasoning much of this so-called vice is 
a direct consequence of the outmoded 
moral and ethical codes which have 
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ip es the individual to break with 
em. 

Many of these neophyte noncon- 
formists are no more talented than the 
other members of society against which 
they have rebelled. They think, how- 
ever, that to give themselves, in appear- 
ance at least, over to art, music, poetry, 
and philosophy is to become a crusader. 
They then consider themselves as liber- 
ating the humanities from the bondage 
of materialism. Actually many are but 
dilettantes in the arts. 

Society, generally, may smile and 
ridicule what constitutes the absurd 
action of some of these nonconformists. 


Society may speak of them as neglect- 
ing their obligations and retreating 
from the demands of the day. Actually, 
however, the acts of such persons con- 
stitute a solemn warning. It is time to 
consider in what direction we are mov- 
ing. To what is our prosperity and 
materialism leading us—and is it in all 
regards worth while? Is it possible 
that we are paying too high a price in 
individualism hr conformity with the 
tide of custom? "The eccentricities of 
the beatnik are not the answer but they 
are, like the launching of Sputnik, serv- 
ing the purpose and causing us to pause 


and survey ourselves. 


YOUR QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


Imagine having at your finger tips the writings of all 
the great philosophers; the explanation of strange rites, 
superstitions, mystical symbols, and allegories! Imagine 
learning the life stories of profound mystics, and their 
associations, without ever leaving your own room! 


The modern Rosicrucian Research Library, through a 
unique method, extends its facilities to all Rosicrucians 
by mail. You do not have to visit the library in person 
to enjoy its advantages. We are prepared to send direct 
to your home answers to your questions obtained from 
the books in this Research Library. 


Questions about the Rosicrucian teachings or personal 
problems should be directed as usual to the AMORC 
staff LIBRARY QUESTIONS should be devoted to 
extra information and factual matters—for example, 
"What are the Eleusinian mysteries? Who were some of the prominent alchemists?" etc. 

e answer to each question will be limited to 200 words and will give the source of 
information. 

A NOMINAL CHARGE of 50 cents w 3 sterling) must accompany each separate 
question merely to cover typing and mailing expense. Research is gratis. Direct your 
questions to: 


ROSICRUCIAN RESEARCH LIBRARY 


San Jose, CALIFORNIA 


Rosicrucitan PARK 


The An old Pueblo Indian woman once said: “Take your Why? into a spiral and 
Rosicrucian let it go to the center—to the center—to the center—and let it slumber there. 


Digest When it awakens, it will uncurl itself through the way it went in and give you 
November your answer. For, in the center of the center of the center, where it goes to sleep, 
1959 is where the Great God-One is.” —From Smoke Signals, July-August 1959 
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Crusade for Literacy : 


By Mary C. WaLLAcE, F. R. C. EI 


MAGINE for a moment that 

you are an “illiterate per- 
son." You might be one of 
the 65,590 in the State of 
Washington or one of the 
894.975 who live in the State 
of New York. You are alone. 
You cannot read nor answer 
any correspondence which 
might come to you. You can- 
not vote, nor do you partici- ee 

te in the affairs of the community. 

ou have little interest in events either 

locally or nationally. Your voice is 
silent, unheard, and ignored. You do 
not even know that your feelings of 
frustration and resentment are shared 
by millions of people. According to the 
1950 Census, more than one-half of the 
World’s adult population is function- 
ally illiterate. _ 

This is not a complete surprise to 
most of us. We are well aware that 
there are many countries where a large 
percent of the people are unable to read 
and write. Most of these countries have 
a low standard of living; the per capita 
income is low and there is very little 
industry. 

Such is not the case in the United 
States where we enjoy a high per capita 
income, high industrialization and ur- 
banization. In view of these facts many 
of us were astonished to discover that 
right here in our own Country there 
are 10 million adults over the age of 25 
who are functionally illiterate. (The 
U. S. Bureau of the Census defines a 
functional illiterate as a man or woman 
unable to read, write, and do sums at 
approximately the level achieved by a 

ild in the fourth grade in grammar 
school.) 

In 1957 a National Commission was 
formed in Washington, D. C., to attack 
the problem of this 10 million segment 
of our adult population. How is it pos- 
sible that one in every eleven adults 
of the United States is illiterate when 
we have a free educational system? 


CEST 
TERANG 
ETERON : 
a M 
PORTE 
32: IH 
pu. 

Ii La 


mn There seem to be about as 
e many reasons as there are 
peop e. Of the many that I 
ave talked to the one thing 
that they seem to have in 
common is illiterate parents! 
Of these 10 million in the 
United States four million 
are native-born whites, three 
million are negroes, and three 
million are foreign born. 
(Literacy Education Circular No. 376— 
U. S. Dept. H. E. W.) During World 
War II enough men were rejected be- 
cause of illiteracy to have made about 
forty divisions (600,000 men). During 
the first year of the Korean Conflict 
300,000 were rejected. because of edu- 
cational deficiency and another 200,000 
because of situations indirectly related 
to illiteracy. “There is a high correla- 
tion between the rejection rates of the 
Selective Service registrants and the 
illiteracy rates of the adult population” 
(U.S. Dept. of Health, Education and 
Welfare, Circular No. 376). 


Mastering the Written Word 


H j 
ay: 


cr” 


Many high schools and colleges con- 
duct Adult Classes on a wide variety of 
subjects, but the average education of 
the people attending is the twelfth 
grade. Some schools have classes for the 
foreign speaking, but very little has 
been done to alleviate illiteracy among 
our own people. 


Have you ever thought what it would 
mean to you to be unable to read and 
write? These individuals have all of the 
same hopes, desires, emotions, frustra- 
tions, and problems but have them ag- 
gravated by the lack of an education. 


As a child I don’t believe that I ever 
asked to be sent to school; this was a 
decision that my parents made for me. 
Had I been consulted, very probably I 
would have preferred to stay at home 
and play. It is no credit to me that 
I attended school as a child. Also it 
is no discredit to those who did not 
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as it is something that happened to them 
before the age of accountability. This 
viewpoint is quite important m under- 
standing the attitude of these people. 
There are many other human deficien- 
cies very closely related to illiteracy, 
such as poverty, disease, malnutrition, 
low wages, and occupational inefh- 
ciency. 

I well remember a little negro woman 
who came into one of our classes. Let 
us call her Phoebe, which is not her 
real name. She is about five feet two 
inches tall and as spry as a little bird. 
Oh yes, she was 69 years old at this 
time. She came tripping into the class- 
room and right straight up to the front. 
“Are you the Teacher?" she asked me. 
I assured her that I was. “I want to 
learn to write my name," she said, 
*'cause all of my life I've wanted to 
learn just to write my name. Do you 
suppose that I could ever learn?" 


^I can't think of any reason why you 
couldn't," I replied, as I assigned her a 
place in the class. 


If any one of us were handed a pen- 
cil and asked to write the first thing 
that came into our mind, it would very 


The author, Mary C. Wallace, 
president of the recently organized 
nonprofit LARK Foundation (Litera- 
cy for Adults and Related Knowl- 
edge), was the driving force behind 
a five-day Literacy Institute held in 
Yakima, Washington, in October. 

About a year ago, without benefit 
of legislation or tax money, Mrs. 
Wallace proceeded to compile and 
put into practice a quick teaching 
method. Much of the approach re- 
sulted from her own inspiration and 
an eventual textbook is in view. Her 
methods are now receiving recogni- 
tion in many parts of the U. S. A., 
as well as in other countries. 

Since libraries are devoid of litera- 
ture for the adult literate who has 
just acquired a 1,000 word vocabu- 
lary, a group of volunteer writers are 
responding with fiction, nonfiction, 
and poetry. A small mimeographed 
book within the specified vocabulary 
but strictly on an adult level is tak- 
ing shape.—THe Eprron 
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probably be our own name, our initials, 
or something connected with our owm 
personal identification. It is reasonable 
to assume that one who is unable to 
write his name would feel like a non- 
entity. 

Well, Phoebe was eager to write, but 
first she had to train her fingers to hold 
the pencil. This was difficult for her to 
do, so she learned to form the letters 
in the air with her finger. Gradually 
her muscles responded and she was able 
to print large capital letters on a sheet 
of paper. The first time that she printed 
her own name, she looked at it with an 
air of great respect and wonderment. 


About two months after starting the 
class she came into the room one eve- 
ning just almost dancing. I could see 
there was something very important on 
her mind. “You couldn’t guess where I 
have been today,” she said jubilantly. 
"I've been down to the Bank and had 
my name changed. I don’t make a cross 
no more. I signs my own name.” 


All are not as honest as Phoebe; 
many are very sensitive and try to con- 
ceal the fact that they cannot read and 
write. Some even attempt to hide it 
from their own fami One student 
said that he was afraid of losing the 
respect of his own children if they knew 
that he couldn’t read. However, the 
children usually know. This man’s lit- 
tle son told his school teacher how hap- 
py he was about his father. “Now 
Daddy never holds the songbook upside 
down in Church any more,” he ex- 
plained. 


It is not an easy thing for an adult to 
make a decision to attend Literacy 
Classes. At first he feels timid and un- 
sure of himself, but a well-trained vol- 
unteer teacher soon puts him at his 
ease. Almost before he realizes it, he 
has learned the first lesson. With ac- 
complishment comes confidence and he 
begins to think that he is not as dumb 


as he feared. 


As the course progresses a change 
takes place in the student and he begins 
to be more aware of himself. No longer 
does he come to class unshaven and 
carelessly dressed. His whole manner 
changes; he speaks with assurance and 
walks as if he is going somewhere. Fre- 
quently he starts carrying a pencil back 


of his ear and a small notebook in his 


pocket. He is now a man of letters and 
he wants people to know it. 


Much of the teaching is done on a 
more or less individual basis, and it 
would be hard to say whether it is the 
teacher or the pupil who is the proudest 
of any progress. 


At this time when people are ex- 
tremely sensitive to any type of dis- 
crimination, special consideration should 
be given to the role of literacy in bring- 
ing understanding among the people. 
Illiteracy is actually a contributin 
factor to discrimination as many fee 
that their own education entitles them 
a larger share of the good things of 

e. 


Job Essentials 


As mechanism increases, manual la- 
bor jobs steadily decrease. Making a 
living becomes increasingly difficult, 
causing many of these people to move 
from place to place seeking seasonal em- 

loyment. Those who follow the crops 
come a part of our migrant labor 
force. As they move from one harvest 
to another the whole family goes along. 
The children are changed from school 
to school, very frequently missing days 
and weeks at a time. Soon they have 
fallen behind other children of their 
age and leave school permanently as 
soon as possible. 


Each year 75,000 male youth who are 
functionally illiterate reach registration 
age. (“School Life,” Federal Security 
Agency, Volume 33, Number 9) Indus- 
try demands men and women who are 
able to absorb training and skills quick- 
y The more complex the machinery 

e greater the demands upon the oper- 
ator. A man or woman must be literate 
since most of industry is geared to the 
level of the average of our population. 
An illiterate becomes frustrated when 
he is unable to fill out an application 


form to apply for a job. Since there is 
little work that such a one is able to do, 
many go on Public Assistance. Once 
there, motivation becomes very difficult. 
Our increasing relief rolls of employ- 
able persons testify to this condition. 


Volunteer Teachers 


Programs to combat the problem of 
illiteracy have been started in various 
parts of the United States. In Yakima, 
Washington, such a program was begun 
in the Fall of 1958. It met with imme- 
diate success, and two other schools 
were started, making three Literacy 
Centers in Yakima County. Here 47 
volunteer teachers taught 125 students 
the fundamentals of reading and writ- 
ing. This was done in a completely in- 
formal atmosphere as you can imagine 
the feelings of a student if he knew that 
his teacher, whom he knew as Marian, 
was the wife of a Senator from his dis- 
trict, or another student whose teacher’s 
husband is a police sergeant! 

Among our most priceless heritages 
are the books which are available for us 
to read and enjoy. Patiently the teacher 
leads her student-adult into the joy of 
learning and how happily most of hem 
follow. 


Our Democracy demands an in- 
formed electorate and each and every 
one must be able to read and write in 
order to accept the responsibility of full 
citizenship. The true wealth of our 
great Country is not in machines, but in 
its people—people who feel assured of 
their own ability to care for themselves 


and their families. 


We have a slogan: “Washington— 
the Literate State in '68." Literacy is 
essential to Democracy, to prosperity 
and peace. As knights of old laid aside 
their personal affairs and fought to 
right a wrong, so must we dedicate our- 
selves to fight in the Crusade for Liter- 
acy. 


AMORC CONSTITUTION BOOKLET 


Do you know your rights as a member of AMORC? The privileges of membership 
are clearly set forth in the Constitution; it is prepared in a convenient booklet. To save 
yourself correspondence, secure a copy from the ROSICRUCIAN SUPPLY BUREAU 


for only 25 cents (1/9 sterling), postpaid. 
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. knows when rimitive 
man tamed those first 


have determined that 


Daily B wad 


By JosEPHNE M. OpsaHL 


HE origin of bread, 
Tike many of the 


good things we enjoy 
today, is lost in the 
mists of time. No one 


wild grasses he used 
for food. Although oc- 
cultists say wheat 
came from the planet 
Venus, archacologiets 


it originated in Abys- 
sinia and descended 
into the fertile Nile 
Valley. 

These scientists also 
tell us that the Egyp- 
tians made the word's 
first leavened bread 
about 4000 years be- 
fore the Christian era—first, possibly 
through accidental souring or fermen- 
tation of the dough by wild yeast spores; 
later, by saving a small portion of the 
dough as a starter for their next baking. 
tians found that of all the 
seeds they used for food only wheat 
and rye had qualities capable of retain- 
ing yeast gases. 

And because they were not pleased 
with the results when they baked their 
new food in the usual way—in the coals 
of a fire—they built special cone-shaped 
ovens of clay bricks. The ovens had a 
roomy upper section for the bread and 
a smaller lower part for the fire. Just 
as now, the oven door was supposed to 
be kept closed during baking. But being 
extremely superstitious and not under- 
standing the principle of yeast as a 
leavening agent, we are told that Egyp- 
tian homemakers, much like those of 
us today, “peeked” at their bread as it 
baked. They hoped to catch a glimpse 
of the “spirit hands” which they be- 
lieved turned the dough into bread. 

These ancient Egyptians became ve 
prong of their use of bread as food. 

ey even placed loaves of it, as well 
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as supplies of wheat 
and other foods, in 
tombs so that the dead 
might eat on their long 
journey. d they 
supplied the soul of 
the dead person with a 
passport of picture 
writing pertaining to 
himself. 

Pictures in the tomb 
of King Rameses de- 
picted the royal bak- 


Others showed. that 
Egyptian bread was 
made not only in round 
loaves but in conical, 
cubical, and braided 
forms—also in shapes 
of birds, fish, and even 
that of their sacred 
cow. And we are told, they added nuts, 
seeds, fruit, spices, perfumes, and drugs 
to make about fifty different varieties of 
bread. 

Being “bread eaters,” the Egyptians 
looked down their noses and scorned 
their nomad neighbors who depended 
upon their flocks for food. ough 
close association with the Egyptians 
curmg many years of slavery, the Peo- 
ple of Israel, too, learned to like their 
wheat baked into bread rather than 
cooked as porridge or chewed as parched 
dE And when they settled down and 

uit homes for themselves, they even 
developed the new trade of "baker," 
with the men becoming the bakers. 
Formerly, it had been women's work to 
make the flour and bread while the men 
had planted and reaped the grain. 


The San Jose Rosicrucian Museum 
has a rare funerary model, depicting 
an Egyptian woman kneading dough, 
was carved from wood 4600 


whic 
years ago. 


The fertile Nile Valley in those days 
also furnished quantities of wheat for 


export to Greece and other neighboring 
countries. Some historians say that the 
Golden Fleece that Jason sought was 
golden grain to feed the hungry of 
Athens. 

In the meantime the Romans, too, be- 
came bread eaters. Excavations of the 
buried city of Pompeii show they had 
excellent mills and bakeries as early as 
A.D. 70. The Romans 5 up the 
flour-milling operation by developing 
circular mills to be operated by animals, 
slaves, and later by water power. The 
new type mills consisted of an upper 
cap-shaped stone fitted over a lower 
conical stone and turning about it. Hav- 
ing an opening in the upper stone, the 
grain could be poured between the two 
grinding surfaces with one hand while 
the other continued to operate the mill, 
making a continuous flow of flour. 

The Romans also learned by sieving 
and bolting to produce different grades 
of flour. e best was quite fine and 
white. 

When these energetic people under- 
took their program of world conquest, 
they taught their new subjects how to 
grow wheat and make bread. And in 
so doing, they gave the North Africans, 
the French, the Sardinians, the Span- 
iards, the English, and the other occu- 
pied nations a gift far outweighing any 
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temporary irritations and problems that 
the Roman rule might have created. 

By the Middle Ages, white bread was 
found nearly everywhere in Europe but 
only the wealthy could afford to eat it. 
Ordinary folk were content with bread 
made from the entire wheat kernel or 
with rye and barley, as these grains 
were more easily grown and were less 
expensive. 

And so on down through the centu- 
ries, each generation and country con- 
tributed its know-how and ingenuity 
toward making bread a better food. In 
fact, in our country more changes have 
taken place in farming and baking 
methods during the past fifty years 
than in all the preceding centuries 
throughout the world. 

Today, bread with its high-protein 
content and relatively low cost, is still 
a universally liked food. In our land 
with its cosmopolitan population, bak- 
ers’ shelves groan under their loads of 
Swedish Limpa, hard-crusted French 
breads, brown fragrant Pumpernickel, 
Stollen, Sweet Ryes, Raisin Breads, 
Cracked and Whole Wheat Breads, Jule 
Kage, Vienna Rolls, Kolaches, Kulich, 
and hundreds of others. Although many 
have queer-sounding foreign names, 
they are part of our heritage from those 
who have helped to build a better world. 


V 


Priceless Gifts . . 


There are thousands among the members of AMORC who have a single goal— 
a deep-rooted desire to attend Rose-Croix University. To them there is a thrill in 
learning—a passion to develop neglected talents . . . or to discover ones never before 
realized. There is a pressing urge to expand their lives by making life more useful, 
enjoyable, and profitable. 


For the ones at Christmas who are in a position to give, no finer token of affection 
could be displayed than to make a present of a Rose-Croix University term to ones 
they love. Write now for full particulars regarding the 1960 term of Rose-Croix 
University. Then set aside the nominal fee required and surprise this loved one 
on Christmas morning! 


And here is a gift that endures. The months of anticipation—the satisfaction of 
attendance while here and the wealth of matter that is taken home into the months 
ahead—make for a gift of gifts. 


Address your request for free information regarding the university to: THE 
REGISTRAR, Rose-Croix University, Rosicrucian Park, San Jose, California, U.S.A. 
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Strangely Inspired Music 


By RicHaRrD GARDE BALLOU 


ucH has been written 
during the past century 
concerning the history, 
customs, and culture of 
the Ephrata Cloister Col- 
ony. This religious set- 
tlement was established 
along the banks of Cocal- 

— 1co Creek in Lancaster 
County, Pennsylvania, sometime be- 
tween 1725 and 1735. The founders of 
the colony are normally identified as 
Seventh-day Baptists, but analysis of 
the historical facts indicates a marked 
difference in doctrine and dogma evi- 
denced by the Ephrata sectarians. It is 
more logical to assume from the pre- 
ponderance of evidence presented, that 
the Ephratans prescribed to certain 
basic philosophies and practices pecu- 
liar to the Seventh-day Baptist sectari- 
ans, but their complete allegiance and 
devotion was dominated by the contro- 
versial religious ascetic, Johann Conrad 
Beissel. 

For the readers unacquainted with 
the background of this strangely won- 
derful personality —Johann Conrad 
Beissel was born at Eberbach, in the 
Rhenish Palatinate in 1690. Orphaned 
at an early age, he grew up in poverty 
and with scant education. Apprenticed 
in the baker's trade, young Beissel be- 
gan his wandering, according to Ger- 
man custom, to seek a permanent 
establishment. During the course of his 
peregrinations, he came under the influ- 
ence of the Pietists, and later the Bap- 
tist Brethren. 


Leaving the intolerant atmosphere of 


the Palatinate, he emigrated to America 
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when he was thirty years old. Discard- 
ing his apprenticed trade, Beissel worked 
for a while as a weaver and lived at 
Germantown and then at Conestoga in 
eastern Pennyslvania. The great tum 
in his life came when he met the be- 
loved Johann Kelpius, the Wissahickon 
hermit. 


Kelpius’ gentle nature and ascetic 
philosophy profoundly impressed the 
mercurial Beissel, and he embraced the 
teachings and practices of his mentor 
with an almost fanatical fervor. Reli- 
gion took on a new meaning to the 
German immigrant, and he further 
emulated his teacher and went into the 
wilderness to lead a solitary life. How- 
ever, the new personality that was Con- 
rad Beissel soon attracted followers to 
his wilderness retreat, and instead of 
retiring from the world, he became 
head of a community which, in its brief 
existence, gave much to young America 
materially and culturally. 


There were two active communities 
following the Beissel philosophies. The 
principal settlement was formed at 
Ephrata about 1732, and later a num- 
ber of the sectarians moved to a section 
on Antietam Creek near Waynesboro, 
in Franklin County, Pennsylvania. The 
Ephrata community was referred to as 
“the Cloister," and the Antietam settle- 


Conrad Beissel “was prominent in 
the movement which revived Esoteric 
Theosophy and Rosicrucian Mysti- 


cism in Pennsylvania.” From The 
German Pietists of Provincial Penn- 
sylvania, by Julius Friedrich Sachse. 


ment as “Snowhill.” Both communities 
functioned under the inflexible laws es- 
tablished by Beissel, and were com- 
prised of both “solitary” Brethren and 
Sisters who practiced celibacy, as well 
as the non-celibatarian members of the 
sect. 


Beissel’s “awakening” and his emer- 
gence as a religious leader stimulated 
certain latent creative talents. Sudden- 
ly he was capable of expressing his 
religious feelings and ideas in prose and 
poetry. Historians unfamiliar with the 
cultural background of this genius, refer 
to Beissel’s literary style as one of ex- 
alted mysticism, full of metaphors, dark 
allusions to passages in the Scriptures, 
and a rather exaggerated erotic symbol- 
ism. His early efforts included a tract 
on the Sabbath with the cryptic title 
Mysterion Anomalias (contemporary 
translation by Michael Wohlfahrt), a 
set of 99 Mystische und sehr geheyme 
Sprüche (Mystical and Very Secret 
Proverbs), and a number of hymns set 
to well-known European Protestant 
hymn tunes. 


His hymns were published in 1730 
by Benjamin Franklin as Gottliche 
Liebes und Lobes gethéne (Godly Love 
and Praise Sounding). Franklin’s in- 
terest in the sect continued for many 
decades, particularly through his rela- 
tions with Peter Miller and Michael 
Wohlfahrt, Beissel’s most faithful ad- 


herents. 


Other works created by Beissel and 
his followers were published by the 
master craftsman Christopher Sauer, 
foremost German printer in proprietary 
Pennsylvania. Included in this group 
was the impressive volume Zionitischer 
Weyrauche Hügel (Zionistic Hill of 
Incense). 


It was an open break between 
Sauer and Beissel that prompted the 
establishment of a printing facility at 
the Ephrata Cloisters. Sauer took vio- 
lent exception to a certain hymn, 
through which the German craftsman 
felt that Beissel was setting himself u 
as an authorized spokesman for God. 
Beissel denied the accusation but re- 
fused to elaborate the mystical signifi- 
cance of the lyric. This attitude caused 
an irreparable break. Sauer published 
a hymnal which contained the European 
material and excluded the Ephrata 


hymns. The Ephrata Colonists, in turn, 
set up a printing facility at Ephrata and 
the sect henceforth printed its own 
hymns, and none but its own. At this 
point in the Ephrata cultural evolution, 
Conrad Beissel assumed the stature of 
composer as well as poet and prophet. 


Beissel had fretted that the inherited 
European hymn-tunes were too com- 
plicated, too steeped in artistic tradition 
to suit an entirely untrained commu- 
nity. When Ludwig Blum, a schooled 
musician, joined the Ephrata sect, Beis- 
sel permitted him to inaugurate a sing- 
ing school for the Brethren and Sisters. 


Beissel discovered that music offered 
vast possibilities of complete expression, 
a fact which Blum, the technician, 
failed to realize. Whereas Ludwig 
Blum adhered strictly to the mechanics 
of harmony, theory, and counterpoint, 
the creative genius that was Conrad 
Beissel envisaged a completely new con- 
cept of “personal” or “soul” expression. 
Beissel quickly learned the rudiments 
of harmony as taught by Blum, sum- 
marily dismissed the singing-master and 
established himself as teacher and or- 
ganizer of the Cloister choirs. This 
launched the supplementary cultural 
evolution of the Ephrata Cloister Col- 
ony. 

“Father Friedsam,” as Beissel was 
known to the sect, set out to create 
easier, simpler music. Discarding the 
established rules, he worked out a 
theory of melody. He decreed that 
there should be masters and servants in 
each tune. Taking the tonic triad as 
the melodic center of any given tonal- 
ity, he designated the tones of that 
chord as masters, and the remaining 
tones of the scale as servants. The ac- 
cented 1 of the text would be 

resented by a master, the unaccented 
by a servant. He deviated little from 
this basic principle and thus the known 
Cloister themes are largely fluctuations 
within one chord. 


Having found a workable method of 
melody writing, Beissel explored the 
roblem of part-writing, or a system of 
N He resolved this problem in 
an ingenious manner. He drew up 
charts of harmonies for the various 
keys, executing in four and five parts, 
one harmony to each tone of the scale 
that could appear in the melody. By 
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utilizing these charts, anyone was en- 
abled to harmonize his melodies with 
ease and facility. Beissel soon had ap- 
rentices in composition and harmon 
rom other religious sects in Pennsyl- 
vania as he had followers in religion 
and poetry. 
Rhythmic Innovations 


Beissel’s approach to the application 
of rhythm is more interesting than his 
system of melody and harmony. He 

iscarded the specific rule that all music 
of the time was written in recurring 
measures of equal length and chose to 
complement the rhythm of the words, 
giving longer notes to the accented 
syllables and shorter ones to the unac- 
cented. Contrary to previously pub- 
lished analyses of the Beissel system, 
he was not ignorant of the unchanged 
relation between long and short notes. 
He deliberately chose the method to en- 
sure a great flexibility of meter, thus 
enabling the musical setting, particular- 
ly for prose, to be completely compat- 
ible. In order to preserve the identity 
of the composition, he “keyed” the 
melodic line (master), to the accented 
vowel sounds, thus establishing a subtle 
inferred rhythm, while complementing 
the melodic line. 

This latter fact has led to much con- 
fusion for the mechanical musical an- 
alyst over the centuries; but it is 
typical that Beissel should provide a 
“key” available only to the initiated, or 
to members of the sect. This condition 
was established to preserve the particu- 
lar “style” created by Beissel. In other 
words, it was available to the world, 
but it necessitated study with Beissel 
or his apprentices. The student was 
thus brought under the direct influence 
of the peculiar Ephratan philosophies. 

The sect never had the equipment to 
print music, and all music books were 
painstakingly written by hand. When 
the Turtel-Taube was published, a mu- 
sic book was produced which contained 
a setting in five, six, or seven parts for 
each h of the printed book. This 
music book was duplicated by hand in 
sufficient numbers to serve for congrega- 
tional singing. Every hymn book leav- 
ing the Ephrata press from then on 
found a counterpart in a manuscript 
music book. Only the final collection 
of Ephrata hymns was not accompanied 
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by the production of an equally com- 
plete music manuscript. 


Most of the fine craftsmanship and 
artistic reproduction of the music man- 
uscripts was accomplished by the Sisters 
of the sect. The unique transcribin 
created by this fraternity is Wracticed 
by musicplate makers to this day, the 
influence spreading with the exodus of 
the Ephrata missionaries who estab- 
lished colonies in southwestern Virgin- 
la, eastern New Jersey, and north to the 
vicinity of Providence, Rhode Island. 


The first representative hymn book of 
the Cloister sect left the Ephrata press 
in 1747. Titled Das Gesang einsammen 
und verlassenen Turtel-Taube, Nemlich 
der Christlichen Kirche (The Song of 
the Lonely and Deserted Turtle-Dove, 
namely, the Christian church), the 
document consisted of the following col- 
lation: Foreword, 5 pp.; Preface, 14 
pp.; Text, 495 pp.; Index, 7 pp. Sixteen 
Brothers and twenty-three Sisters con- 
tributed ninety-six hymns; the re- 
mainder were by Conrad Beissel. The 
foreword and preface of this publication 
contains a treatise on harmony by Beis- 
sel, which is an exposition of the funda- 
mentals of the Beissel system. Several 
smaller hymn books supplemented the 
Turtel-Taube in the course of the years. 

In 1751, a collection of the more am- 
bitious choruses was made, consistin 
of Beissel’s larger compositions aud 
h -settings in more than five parts. 
The texts were printed so as to leave 
space for the music, which was inserted 
by hand. The volume was ready in 


1754 and published as Paradisisches 


Wunder-Spiel (Paradisaical Wonder 
Music*), and it is to be noted that the 
contents of the 1754 publication are en- 
tirely different from those of the 1766 
collection which bore the same title, but 
did not include music. The Wunder- 
Spiel published in 1766 was carefully 
edited by Peter Miller, who saw to it 
that no h s written by anyone who 
had forsaken the sect were reprinted 


„55 Wunder- Spiel (Paradisaical Wonder Music), 


The anthem “Gott wir Kommen dir entgegen, arranged 
in Wunder- Spiel to be sung antiphonally, recalls the tradi- 
tion alluded to in the Chronican Ephratense (Agrippa), that 

e angels singing antiphonally appeared in a vision to St. 
Ignatius, and thus the celestial method (antiphonally) found 
a place in church worship. A letter from Pliny to Trajan 
makes clear that the custom had been established in the 
Bithynian churches as early as the second century. Beissel’s 
educational background precludes any training in the par- 
ticular technique, yet “Gott wir Kommen dir entgegen” com- 
pletely conforms to the tradition and presentations. 


from the previous hymnals. This ambi- 
tious publication contained 441 hymns 
by Beissel, 74 by solitary Brethren, 100 
by solitary Sisters, and 100 by non- 
celibatarian members of the sect. 


Altogether the Ephrata sectarians 
produced approximately 770 hymns, 
some of which attained considerable 
length, in less than forty years. When 
the monumental final collection of 
hymns was undertaken, the poetic urge 
within the sect had already died down, 
and no hymns seem to have been pre- 
served that were written at Ephrata 
after 1766. 


Beissel’s death in 1768 marked the 
end to creative effort in the Ephrata 
Cloister Colony. It also marked 
ginning of a rapid decline for Ephrata 
sectarians. It is difficult to realize that 
the unusual personality that was Jo- 
hann Conrad Beissel, “Father Friedsam 
Gottrecht” to his followers, composed 
more than 1000 pieces of music. In ad- 
dition, his contributions in the field of 
religious poetry, prose, and philosophy 
lent an impetus to the early culture of 
the infant American Colonies. 


Tonal Survival 


Although much has been written con- 
cerning the Ephrata sectarians, the in- 
fluence of the Cloister music appears to 
be the principal contribution noted by 
historians. Important literary and philo- 
sophical contributions by John Peter 
Miller, *Prior Jabez” and the last prior 
of the Ephrata sectarians, is cast into 
the shade. The humanitarian contribu- 
tions of Conrad Weiser, Indian agent 
for Pennsylvania and trusted advisor to 
John Logan, are muddled in history— 
and so are the contributions of the 
Eckerling brothers and others. Only the 
Cloister music seems to survive the 
gross refinement of time. 


Vivid descriptions of the music at 
Ephrata are supplied by Provost Magis- 
ter Israel Arel. following his visit 
to the Ephrata Cloister in 1753, and 
published in his History of New Sweden 
in 1759. Additional reports are provid- 
ed by William F. Fahenstock in an ac- 
count first published in 1853 in Haz- 
ard’s Register of Pennsylvania. 

Fahenstock’s report reads in part: 
“The tones from the choir imitate soft 
instrumental music conveying a softness 


e be- 


and devotion almost superhuman to the 
auditor . . . The whole is sung on the 
falsetto voice, the singers scarcely open- 
ing their mouths, or moving their lips, 
which throws the voice up the ceiling, 
which is set high, and the tones, whic 
seem to be more than human, at least so 
far from common church singing, ap- 
pur to be entering from above, and 
overing over the heads of the assembly. 
It was in my heydays when the fashion 


.and ambition of the world possessed my 


whole breast, but there was such a sub- 
limity and devotion in their music that 
I repaired with the greatest punctuality 
to this place to drink in those melliflu- 
ous tones which transported my spirit, 
for the time, to regions of unalloyed 
bliss-tones which I never before or 
since heard on earth, though I have fre- 
uented the English, the French, and 
e Italian opera. . . that is music for 
the ear; the music of Beissel is music for 
the soul, music that affords more th 
natural gratification.” | 


Hans Theodore David records in his 
profound article on “Hymns and Music 
of the Pennsylvania Seventh-day Bap- 
tists”: . . . “music that could so y 
take possession of a man, music that 
caused ‘tears of ecstatic rapture’ (Fah- 
enstock), and seemed to give ‘a fore- 
taste of heaven,’ cannot be doubted to 
have fulfilled a definite function in its 
time and social surroundings. But the 
music of Ephrata was too unusual and 
too arbitrary to be taken up by outside 
people, and thus it sank into oblivion 
as the German Seventh-day Baptists 
ceased to flourish.” 


After 200 Years 


During the last several years, addi- 
tional research was begun to unearth 
specific musical material to provide 
some definite clue to the translation of 
Beissel’s music to an acceptable, com- 
prehensible form, according to present 
standards. Although all Cloister music 
was sung, it was necessary to first un- 
derstand and fully comprehend the 
unique method created by Beissel to 


establish authentic themes. 


Preliminary research was provided 
by C. Richard Beam, associate professor 
of German at Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, Robert Wenger, an Ephrata 
businessman, and the author. It was 
not until 1958 that some measure of 
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success was achieved. Six of Johann 


Conrad Beissel’s themes were tran- 


scribed for organ on a tape recording, 
and played at the graveside of the com- 
poser in the quiet cemetery at the 
Ephrata Cloisters. The beautiful sim- 
plicity of the Cloister themes returned 
to the world after two hundred years. 

At present, the source material is ex- 


V 


A 


tremely meager, due to the scarcity of 
the manuscripts and to the restrictions 
placed upon extracting material from 
existing manuscripts. As further ma- 
terial becomes available, an attempt will 
be made to transcribe the music for 
choir, utilizing the key provided by 
Conrad Beissel. Thus this inspired 
music will return to the world. 
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ch Thought- ‘Transference Oneident 


By Major C. I. N. MacLxzop 
(From Cape Breton Post—May 23, 1959, Sydney, Nova Scotia, Can.) 


alany things happen in this 
world that people do not 
understand, things that 
are beyond our knowl- 
É edge and wisdom. Al- 
though it is sometimes 
| NO | difficult for us to compre- 
dia | hend how such things 
: — take place, that does not 
necessarily mean that these events are 
not true. Many sea-faring men believe 
that the following story is authentic. 


John Cameron (that was not his real 
name, because he would not like to have 
his identity revealed) sailed as a mate 
on a large and beautiful barque that 
left Glasgow, Scotland, en route to New 
Brunswick, towards the end of May, a 
number of years ago. When the barque 
was approaching the shores of New- 
foundland, the captain and the mate 
were on the bridge taking their bearings 
on the sun, at mid-day, so that they 
could find out exactly where they were 
located. When they read the sun, they 
retired to their individual cabins to 
work on their navigating charts, to as- 
certain whether their readings and cal- 
culations agreed with one another 
regarding the barque's position. 


277. 


Strange 


When the mate had finished his stud- 
ies, he entered the captain's cabin to 
show him his results. The captain (ac- 
cording to custom) was seated at his 
desk, writing on a slate; and without 
even glancing his way, the mate with 
the chart in his hand, asked the captain 
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for his opinion regarding the present 
position of the barque. When the cap- 
tam did not reply, the mate moved 
closer to him, and asked the same ques- 
tion a second time. Even at this junc- 
ture the man at the desk did not reply, 
but he moved his head, and in uh a 
gesture the mate saw that the person 
at the desk was not the captain at all, 
but someone that the mate had never 
seen before. 

Although the mate was no coward, 
something about the appearance, mien, 
and face of the man struck horror into 
him, and without even excusing him- 
self, or uttering a civil word to the un- 
known person, he rushed out of the 
cabin and ran up the steps to the bridge. 
When he arrived, the captain was pac- 
ing to and fro, calm and collected, and 
apparently unconcerned about the 
course of the ship, but when he noticed 
the excitement of the mate he asked 
him what was wrong. “Who,” said the 
mate, “is sitting at your desk in your 
cabin?” 

“T do not know,” said the captain, “of 
anybody who is in my cabin; what do 
you mean?” 

The mate told him about the stranger 
he saw sitting at the desk, and the cap- 
tain immediately made fun of the whole 
affair, saying the mate must be half 
asleep, or dreaming, or perhaps that he 
had seen the steward at the desk and 
did not recognize him. “You can say 
what you like,” said the mate, “but he 
was not the steward, or any other per- 
son who belongs to the ship, but a 


stranger whom I have never seen be- 
fore. I saw him as plainly as I see you 
now, this very minute, and he was writ- 
ing something on your slate." 

“Let us go down the companion-way 
together,” said the captain, “and I shall 
see this stranger with my own eyes.” 
But when they opened the door the cap- 
tain’s cabin was empty. 

"It wasn’t necessary to leave the 
bridge,” said the captain, “I knew that 
you were dreaming.” 

The mate was annoyed that the cap- 
tain was doubting his word, and said, 
“If I ever see land again, may I swear 
that I saw this stranger as clearly as I 
see you this very minute.” 

The captain lifted the slate and as 
soon as he cast his eye upon it, he said 
to himself, What is this, Steer North 
North East? “Did you,” said the cap- 
tain to the mate, “write this on the 
slate?" 


The mate stoutly denied that he had 
written such an order but the captain 
was so suspicious that he asked the mate 
to write the exact words on the slate. 
This was done, but the two handwrit- 
ings were entirely different. 

The captain, by this time was becom- 
ing rather annoyed and frustrated, so 
he began to question all on board re- 
garding the incident, and he subjected 
them to the handwriting test. His dili- 
pu however, was of no avail, and no- 

ody except the mate had seen the 
stranger in question. 

When the captain could shed no fur- 
ther light on the matter, he tried to dis- 
miss the whole affair from his mind, 
but, in spite of himself, the words writ- 
ten on the slate persisted in appearing 
before his eyes no matter chee he 
looked. Then the actual words began to 
sing, as it were, in his ears and in his 
head, “Steer North North East, Steer 
North North East.” Finally, he gave an 
order that the barque’s course be altered 
to N.N.E., although he said to himself 
that it was the height of stupidity and 
foolishness. However, the captain also 
took the extra precaution of posting two 
additional deck-hands to the watch in 
the prow of the barque, and in the look- 
out. 

Ieeberg 

The barque sailed forward with a 

favorable wind on the N. N. E. course for 


5 hours until one of the lookout men 
shouted that an iceberg was in sight 
straight ahead of them. When the 
barque was approaching the berg, the 
captain viewed it through his telescope, 
and sure enough, he could see a large 
ship stuck fast in the iceberg with the 
passengers waving madly to attract at- 
tention and assistance. He navigated 
his barque as near to the iceberg as he 
dared, and from this point he lowered 
the ship’s boats, and in the space of 3 
hours everybody in the stricken ship 
had been rescued and taken aboard. 

During the rescue operations, when 
the mate was helping to take the sur- 
vivors on board, he looked very intently 
at one of them, and then said to the 
captain, “That is the man whom I saw 
writing on the slate at your desk.” The 
captain passed no comment at the time 
because he had more weighty problems 
on his mind, but when his work of 
mercy terminated, and food and warm 
clothing were given to the people who 
were shivering from cold and fear, he 
sent for the man in question. He re- 
quested him in an orderly and quiet 
way whether he would kindly write out 
the following words on a slate that was 
provided for the purpose, “Steer North 
North East." 

The man did as he was told. Then 
the captain turned the slate (the first 
writing had been left on it). Without 
telling him that he had turned the slate, 
he asked, “Do you recognize this writ- 
in g?” 

The captain’s question puzzled the 
man. “How,” said he, “would I not 
recognize my own handwriting; these 
are the words I wrote half a minute 
ago.” 

The captain then showed him the 
writing on both sides of the slate. This 
bewildered the man more than ever; 
“I only wrote the words on the one 
side,” said he, “but, without a doubt it 
is my handwriting that is on the other 
side as well.” 


A Passenger 


This man did not belong to the crew 
of the ill-fated ship. He was only a pas- 
senger from Montreal to Liverpool 
when the ship struck the iceberg. 

The captain asked the other captain 
and officers of the ship what this man 
was doing about the time when the mate 
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saw him writing on the slate in the 
captain's cabin. The steward and three 
others said that they saw him sound 
asleep between 12 and 12:30 p. m., his 
face like death. The rescued captain 
said that the man came to him about 
1 p.m. to say that the ship would be 
rescued in a short time because he had 
seen in a dream a_ beautiful, large 
barque coming to their aid. The man 
described the sails of the barque, her 
paint color, inboard and outboard, but 
the captain, at the time did not pay 


going to rescue us, but, wonderful to 
relate, I feel as if I have known the 
contours, and inner fittings of your 
cabin for a long time, although this is 
the first time that I have seen it.” 

What do you think of this incident, 
reader? 

Some of the higher echelons of 
thought-transference, or the communi- 
cation of one mind with another at a 
distance, outreach our expert skill and 
explanation even in this space-satellite 
age. 

E” of our best writers have had the 


much attention to this as he thought 


that the man was delirious. strong courage to resist the temptation 


to turn what is apparent only to a sixth 
sense, into the three dimensions of a 
fairy, a troll or a ghost. Perhaps telep- 
athy is the fading remnant of a former 
language, and our struggles to com- 
municate more fully with Words- 
worth's “souls of 9 20 places“ are an 
attempt to recapture the lost part, and 
with it full communication. 


Dream 

The captain of the rescuing ship 
asked the man one more question, “You 
say,” said he, “that you dreamt being 
aboard my ship. Did you see yourself 
in that dream writing on the slate?” 

“No,” he replied, “and I do not know 
how I received word that your ship was 
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Setter Waiting, An Art 


Ta month we have selected out of the Post-Convention mail a letter from a 
teacher in England. These are her first impressions of Rosicrucian Park in 
San Jose: 

Journeying by taxi from the railway station, I suddenly saw on a wall the 
words Rosicrucian Egyptian and Oriental Museum. So this was IT—the place I 
had journeyed over 5000 miles to see! It was very much smaller than my imag- 
ination had pictured it, but oh, the magic of the place! There is magic in palm 
tree waving majestically to silver birch, that “dainty silver lady” so familiar to us 
in England; magic in the great, yellow, swallowtail butterflies, and in the huge 
American robin, as big as our English thrush, but so unmistakably a robin with 
his red breast and pert ways, darting about upon the lawns; magic in the sun- 
shine and the clear, hard shadows; and magic in the bright flowers, with roses, 
roses everywhere, so endearing to the English visitor, whose national emblem is 
the rose, and to the Rosicrucian, to whom the rose has an inner, esoteric, meaning. 

An aura of great peace surrounds the place . . . not that somnolent peace of lazy 
summer afternoons beside still waters, but the peace of latent power, like the cen- 
tre of a giant spring which gives motion to some vast piece of mechanism. The 
simile is very apt, for here is, indeed, the centre around which we subordinate 
bodies revolve, a far-flung organisation of which we are all parts. The visitor im- 
bibes this atmosphere, and is inspired to activities which would normally tire 
him out; yet he seems tireless, so real are the peace, and the joyousness, and the 
power. 
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Rosicrucian Park is not large, as parks go. It occupies, we are told, seventeen 
acres, and a large part of that is covered by buildings. You can walk around its 
perimeter in about ten minutes at the most; yet it gives an illusion of spacious- 
ness, so well-planned are its buildings and grounds. It has no encircling walls 
and no gates, and the passer-by is welcome to sit in the shade of the trees, or to 
view the Egyptian Museum, or the Science Museum, and to see a demonstration 
at the Planetarium. ' 


This is the Mecca of all Rosicrucians, the place we all long to see ere we pass in 
transition from this incarnation. Fortunate are they who can visit it often, and. 
blessed are they who live nearby, whether they realise it or not. This “blessed 
plot" exemplifies in itself the aims and ideals of the Rosicrucian Order—beauty of 
form and colour in its buildings and grounds, enquiry into the arts and sciences 
in its Rose-Croix University building, its Museums, Planetarium, and Research 
Library, expressions of the Inner Self in the Arts, in its Art Gallery and the 
Francis Bacon Auditorium; order and system in the Administration Building— 
all focalised and given meaning in the Supreme Temple, made sacred by the 
lofty thoughts and noble conduct of many, and wherein the student on the Path 
finds the God of his Heart, and knows the supreme joy of that peace which pass- 
eth all understanding. 

—E. Rosa Harns, Lancs, England 


Priceless Gifts 


NUMBER 2 


The thought of giving one's idealism to another as a gift has always had much 
appeal It is natural to want to have others share your thoughts and opinions—to 
appreciate what you hold dear. In this you experience an expansion of your own 
consciousness. 


This Christmas, wrap up your aspirations and ideals in a gift subscription to the 
Rosicrucian Digest. Through this gift to a special friend, you are sharing your 
thoughts and opinions with others. You are accomplishing one of the prime objectives 
of your life. And a Digest subscription lasts! It is a reminder of your thoughtfulness 
throughout the year. It impresses the subscriber month after month with the name 
and objectives of AMORC. 


And few things are more economical. A one-year subscription to this outstanding 
magazine will be sent to as many persons as you select for a special Christmas rate 
of only $2.75 per subscription. Enter your subscription early. Have it begin with 
the December issue. Send your request and remittance to: ROSICRUCIAN DIGEST, 
Rosicrucian Park, San Jose, California, U.S.A. 
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Spirituality in Earthly Life 
By Dn. H. Spencer LEWIS, F. R. C. 


(Reprinted from Rosicrucian Digest, March 1930) 


Since thousands of readers of the Rosicrucian Digest have not read many of the 
articles by Dr. H. Spencer Lewis, first Imperator of the present Rosicrucian cycle, we adopted 


the editorial policy of publishing each month one of his outstanding articles, so that his 
thoughts would continue to reside within the pages of this publication. 


ITHOUT any doubt, man- 
kind is becoming more 
and more conscious of the 
spiritual side of his life. 
Those who say that the 
modern criticism of reli- 
gious doctrines accompa- 
TAN nied by the unquestion- 

ees able decrease of interest 
in church activities is an indication of 
man’s gradual departure from religious 
study have overlooked the very evident 
point that man is becoming more truly 
religious in his thinking and less prone 
to accept the creeds and dogmas that 
in the past he has accepted purely on 
faith. 

Man does not argue about and 
analyze profoundly those things in 
which he ys little or no interest. Man 
would not have purchased and read, at 
a considerable loss of money and time 
that might have been given to pleasure, 
many books dealing with Uu e. and 
dogmatism published in the last few 
years, without having a profound in- 
terest in the subject. 

From the dawn of civilization, man 
has lifted his gaze beyond his present 
horizon and tried to find in the vastness 
of etheric space the faintest symbol of 
something superior to himself which he 
might worship and to which he might 
pay homage. By his very upward gaze, 
he has lifted the trend of his progress 
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to greater heights. The frailties of hu- 
man life, the weaknesses of human 
existence made the earliest thinkers be- 
lieve that there was more in the purpose 
of man's existence than these things 
indicated. Whatever was back of that 
purpose and whatever might lie in it 
must be above and beyond it in essence. 
Naught else could be beyond the ma- 
terial but the spiritual; naught else 
could be superior to the mortal than the 
divine; and naught else could rule, 
guide, and compensate for the experi- 
ences of life but a supernatural omni- 
potence, inconceivable, yet inwardly 
comprehensible. 

Certainly man has blundered much 
in his attempt to reduce to finite defini- 
tion the infinite imagings of his spiritual 
comprehension. Yet in the face of ex- 
periences that would have weakened his 
faith in anything of lesser importance, 
man has held fast to his belief in this 
spiritual world, and the spiritual crea- 
tures evolving through the material 
forms he knew. 

Is the spiritual part of man an essen- 
tial element in his earthly existence? 
Is a knowledge of the spiritual things 
of life helpful in our material lives? 
Although these questions seem difficult 
to answer and there are those unevolved 
personalities that are ready to answer 
negatively, we need only contemplate 
momentari the negative side of the 


question to realize what things of the 
spiritual world mean to us here and 
now. 

What would we do and how would 
we think and act if we were to become 
convinced here and now that there were 
no God, nor spiritual consciousness, 
ruling the universe and pervading every 
living thing in it? If there were no soul, 
no divine element in man’s constitution, 
no divine principle in his personality, 
no divine power in his vital life force, 
and no omnipotent consciousness in 
every cell of his body, what a helpless, 
hopeless, forlorn, useless life this would 


be! 


The first result of such a faith would 
be the deplorable transmutation of the 
magnificent element of love into the 
base attraction of sex magnetism. The 
divine and transcendental power of a 
universal love that rules the world 
would be wiped out of our consciousness 
and all of its influences would have to 
be attributed to the most sordid and the 
most commonplace of impulses and 
principles. Beauty, elegance, refine- 
ment in art, in music, and in color 
would become mere accident of ma- 
terial combinations and simple result- 
ants of unplanned and momentary 
accident. Ambition and aspiration would 
rise no higher than the horizon of our 
bestial natures. 


Beyond Matter 


It is the spiritual side of our natures 
that lifts us to transcendental heights 
and gives us the perspective of life as 
though we were upon a mountaintop 
looking over the beautiful hills and val- 
leys of life and seeing the very distant 
sunrise before it is visible on the plains 
beneath. Through our spiritual eyes we 
see the things of the past that are be- 
yond our objective vision, and we see 
the coming of a new day, whose dawn 
is beyond the comprehension of man’s 
material conception. 


The consciousness of God comes to 
our rescue in times of sorrow, grief, and 
despondency; then like the whisperings 
of a mother’s voice in consolation, the 
still small voice within us speaks in 
magnificent words and cheers us into 
paths of peace and power. The music 
of the spheres breathed into all space 
by the harmonic vibrations of God’s 

(Continued on next Page) 


"E MESES Pare, PR, 
ON SILENCE 


The real in us is silent; the acquired is 


talkative. —K. Gibran, Sand and Foam 


We tend to think of silence as a barrier 
instead of as a bond between men, as a 
source of embarrassment instead of as a 
source of common understanding. Failing 
to realize that in their silences men come 
to the clearest comprehension of their real 
natures, we forego silence whenever possible 
for fear of losing contact with “reality.” 


Men and women today fear silence, for 
they fear to hear themselves. They are 
afraid to be alone; they fear the silent, dark 
recesses of their minds. They fear the silent 
isolation of the mountaintops, and the 
strange, mysterious stillness of a starry night 
on the wide, lonely plaims. They fear 
silence, for in it they come face to face 
with the infinite, and the incomprehensible. 
They come to know themselves from within, 
apart from the painstakingly built facade 
that other people see. And they come to the 
realization of the vastness of the universe 
of which they are a part. 

Silence is a luxury most of us dare not 
afford. Some of us even regard silence as a 
form of punishment. We cannot bear to re- 
main silent with ourselves, and we are un- 
able to share our silent moments with 
others. Instead, we break the stillness with 
sounds of our own creating, with words, 
with machinery, with medleys of natural 
and unnatural activity, until we lose our 
perspective and think that it is only in 
making noise that we fulfill ourselves as 
human beings. Yet silence, if we take the 
time to try it, is the dawn of our con- 
science, the awakening of the inner self, the 
beginning and end of all reflection. 

Silence places us in tune with an inex- 
haustible Cosmic reservoir from which we 
draw strength, knowledge, and peace. Let 
us, therefore, learn to be silent with our- 
selves, and with one another, from time to 
time, for it is not in words or in the noises 
we create, but in our silences, that we really 
communicate ourselves. 
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omnipotent wisdom carries us on as 
though we were riding upon some ocean 
of music where every wave is a har- 
monic chord and where every moment 
of tranquility is a dominant note of 
some sweet melody. 

It is the spirituality within us that 
expresses itself in the grandeur of archi- 
tecture, in the phantasmagoria of colors 


that man mixes upon his palette and 


applies to the canvas in imitation of the 
beauty of nature’s resplendent response 
to the vibrations of the divine law. 
Spirituality in us is God in us, and 
without it we would be nothing—we 
could contemplate nothing—we would 
master nothing, for its absence would 
mean that man would be only a mech- 
anism untouched and unmoved by the 
magic spell of the creative powers that 


V 


Priceless Gifts. 


give us life and being. 

erefore, man ever aspires to lift 
himself higher into the realm of the 
spiritual, that the sordid things of life, 
the things that crucify him upon the 
cross of material existence, may be left 
beneath his feet to serve as a footstool 
while he kneels in the sanctum of the 
holies and dwells in the Cathedral of 
the Soul. It is in this great Cathedral 
that he finds that peace which is as 
still as the silence of immovable lips 
speaking words that are soundless. Sit- 
ting here, he hears the music and pow- 
ers in the radiant rays of color while 
the celestial choir of master minds 
sings an anthem of God’s joyous mercy 
end love, and inspires all with the beau- 
ty, the sweetness, and the eternal good- 
ness of God's kingdom. 


V 


NUMBER 3 


Choosing a gift that will make a person most happy is sometimes a difficult task. 
The right gift at the right time is often worth countless other presents, no matter 


what the cost. 


For this reason, there has been designed a Gift Certificate which can be presented 
by you to another. These come in any amount of $1 or more, and are later redeem- 
able for membership dues, subscriptions, or for articles in the Rosicrucian Supply 


Bureau. 


The certificates are distinctive gifts—resembling checks in appearance. To have 
one, simply send us the amount of money for which you want the certificate, and 
the name and address of the person to whom the certificate is to be issued. The 
certificate will be sent either to the recipient or to you, whomever you designate. 


Send your request and remittance to: 


ROSICRUCIAN SUPPLY BUREAU 
San Jose, CALIFORNIA, U. S. A. 


(A Rosicrucian Supply Bureau catalogue will be sent with this certificate 
for convenience in gift selecting.) 


Rights are privileges which men grant each other in mutual respect of human 


dignity. 
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The “Cathedral of the Soul" is a Cosmic meeting place for all minds of the 
most highly developed and spiritually advanced members and workers of the 
Rosicrucian fraternity. It is the focal point of Cosmic radiations and thought 
waves from which radiate vibrations of health, peace, happiness, and inner 
awakening. Various periods of the day are set aside when many thousands 
of minds are attuned with the Cathedral of the Soul, and others attuning with 


the Cathedral at the time will receive the benefit of the vibrations. Those who 
are not members of the organization may share in the unusual benefits as well 
as those who are members. The book called Liber 777 describes the periods 
for various contacts with the Cathedral. Copies will be sent to persons who 
are not members if they address their requests for this book to Scribe S. P. C., 
care of AMORC Temple, San Jose, California, enclosing five cents in postage 
stamps. (Please state whether member or not—this is important.) 


HARVEST OF IDEAS 
By Czcir A. PooLE, Supreme Secretary 


HE season of the harvest 
has come to be related to 
a time of celebration so 
| old in history that we do 
not know its origin. In 
many countries of our 
modern day a time is set 
aside for man to express 

: his thanks for that which 
he has gained during the year. Origi- 
nally this period was used to give thanks 
for the season's harvest most recently 
completed. 


We now celebrate this season in vari- 
ous ways, but mainly we continue the 
tradition of acknowledgment of the 
benefits that have come to us, particu- 
larly as they relate to our physical cir- 
cumstances. It is true that men also 


give thanks for their lives, their preser- 
vation, and for certain intangible 
benefits, but generally our thoughts of 
the harvest and the conclusion of a 
period of time are a pause for summing 
up the material gains we have accumu- 
lated and enjoyed. 


It might also be well for man, in 
relation to the harvest, to reconsider 
what he has obtained in knowledge or 
in the gaining of concepts and ideas. 
Man can reap a harvest in various ways 
outside those of physical attainments. 
Man lives in order that he may experi- 
ence the events of life, and it is by his 
ability to learn to accumulate knowl- 
edge and information that he can judge 
whether or not his efforts have been to 
some degree successful and worth while. 
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In an age when emphasis is placed 
upon material values which, after all, 
are very important to us, there is in 
direct proportion to the emphasis placed 
upon physical things a lack of emphasis 
upon the immaterial benefits of living. 
In thinking over the past year, we should 
consider what knowledge we may have 
acquired in our appreciation of life, of 
beauty and value, as well as what we 
might be able to measure by material 
standards established in our society. 


Man today, in turning to material 
standards to measure his achievements 
or progress and depending more and 
more on objective means of enjoying his 
leisure time, sometimes does not take in- 
to consideration other values which are 
of equal importance. These may be a 
part of his total personality or being 
which he seldom recognizes or acknowl- 
edges with thanks. We need to develop 
helpful habits to gain those things that 
prepare us to take advantage of all that 
may be ours whether material or imma- 
terial. 

The ideas we now have which differ 
from those we had a year ago might be 
classified as our harvest of ideas. It 
might be well to analyze their source. 
Did they come from a source contribut- 
ing to a betterment of ideas, or were 
they merely momentary flashes or con- 
cepts which may have been interestin 
or enjoyable at the time they occurre 
but actually left little impression. 

The value of the ideas that we har- 
vest lies in their contribution to our 
well-being and peace of mind. What 
we make of the ideas received over any 
period of time is reflected directly in 
our adjustment to the situations of life 
constituting some part of our total ex- 
perience. Ideas gamed that contribute 
to happiness, make for peace of mind, 
and produce thoughts which develo 
serenity are achievements well wo 
being included in the attainments of 
any particular period. It also would be 
well to judge those values as to how 
well we can live with them, how we can 
utilize such thoughts and ideas and di- 
rect ourselves to the gaining of more. 

In such an analysis, if made honest- 
ly, we will probably discover that the 
ideas in our mind that have come as a 
result of our effort and application are 
those which are most enduring. In this 
world we learn by observation, by using 
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the advice and experience of others, and 
by our eventual application of the ideas 
so obtained to our own lives. One 
source of ideas which is an important 
heritage to modern man is the informa- 
tion and experience of the past that is 
recorded for us in writing. Never before 
has the average individual had access 
to so much material readily available 


if he will read it. 


Reading, of course, requires a certain 
amount of effort. It requires one to 
budget his time and to utilize certain 
periods free from other distractions to 
gain the ideas that have been put down 
im record form which we may use. Some 
believe that the reading of books has 
become a lost art. It is questionable that 
reading will ever become a lost art, but 
many 12 failed to use it sufficiently. 
Reading can be a comfort and inspira- 
tion to the individual who will draw 
upon it. 

Great men have derived strength 
from, as well as contributed to, books 
that are a part of our heritage. Henry 
David Thoreau wrote, “How many a 
man has dated a new era in his life 
from the reading of a book. The book 
exists for us perchance which will ex- 
plain our miracles and reveal new ones. 
The at-present-unutterable things we 
may find somewhere uttered. These 
same questions that disturb and puzzle 
and confound us have in their turn oc- 
curred to all the wise men; not one has 
been omitted; and each has answered 
them according to his ability, by his 
word, and his life.” 

It will be well for us to remember 
this quotation during the coming year. 
As we go through the events of the divi- 
sions of time that make up the year un- 
til the next season of the harvest, it 
would be good to direct our attention to- 
ward the planting of seeds which will 
yield for us a greater harvest of ideas 
when the year comes to a close. In so 
doing, we would be wise to set aside 
some time away from entertainment 
and the mad rush of modern times to 
accumulate physical wealth. It would 
be wise to direct ourselves to think and 
meditate upon experience—our own ex- 
perience, the experience of others, and 
the wealth of such experience as may be 
ours through our heritage of literature. 


(Dux Open 3, paces 


Reprinted from The Royal Bank of Canada Monthly Letter, 
a public service, Montreal, May 1959 


VERYONE has a life interest 
in conservation. For some, 
the stake is financial: 
farmers, commercial fish- 

| ermen, and trappers de- 

pend upon conservation 
of their resources for 
their livelihood. For oth- 

: ers, the reward is health 
and recreation. Both sorts of people are 
concerned about preservation of our 
open spaces—parks, woodlands, moun- 
tains, and streams 


It is time to think more earnestly 
than we have in the past. The tenden- 
cy of our machine civilization is to wipe 
out every trace of what was once prim- 
itive wilderness. Joseph Wood Krutch, 
well-known writer about nature, says 
in his book The Great Chain of Life: 
“Tf the earth is still livable and in 
many places still beautiful, that is chief- 
ly because man’s power to lay it waste 
has been limited. Up until now, nature 
has been too large, too abundant and too 
resistant to be conquered.” And there 
is more truth than poetry in the remark 
by Havelock Ellis: “The sun, moon, 
and stars would have disappeared long 
ago if they had happened to be within 
reach of predatory human hands.” 


Though the history of exploiting nat- 
ural resources on this Western Hemi- 
sphere has been relatively short, it 
contains many chapters of reckless 
waste and appalling destruction. Entire 
species of animals have been extermi- 
nated, or reduced to so small remnants 
that their survival is doubtful. Forests 
have been despoiled by uncontrolled 
cutting and by fire. Grasslands have 
been made desolate by overgrazing. 
Topsoil has been washed away. 


Even in Audubon’s time, in 1850, 
few birds or mammals were in danger 
of extinction and our land was still 
fertile. Then came what has been called 
the terrible sixty years.” Land was 
torn up by the plough without regard 
for its stability under cropping. Buffalo 
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were exploited for their hides and 
tongues. Eggs of wild birds became ob- 
jects of commerce, and bright plumed 
irds were shot for the millinery trade. 
Fish were destroyed by removal of 
shade trees and the pollution of their 
waters by silt and refuse. 


During recent years there has been a 
slight stirring toward good sense, but 
we are still full of inner contradictions. 
We set aside wild areas and then “im- 
prove” them out of all wildness. We 
spend in a profligate way to advance 
our comfort and convenience far more 
than people in other countries could 
ever afford, but we destroy in the proc- 
ess the very basis of comfort and life. 


Point of No Return 


The wonders of the natural world, 
once destroyed, can never be replaced. 
It is our job as conservation- minded 
people looking to the future to main- 
tain some sort of balance between na- 
ture and the appurtenances of our 
industrial age. 

Conservation is the planned manage- 
ment and wise use of nature's resources. 
It aims, in cooperation with science and 
nature, to increase their quality, quan- 
tity, and availability through the years. 
Conservation is not merely a subject for 
a school curriculum or for attention of 
game wardens and departments of the 
government: it is a way of life for all 
people. 

Of course, the wise use of our limited 
resources means restraint of the few 
persons who through ignorance, folly, 
or greed try to satisfy their desires at 
the expense of all the others. The pro- 
tection of the basis of physical life 
should not require enforcement, but 
when enforcement is necessary we 
should have no compunction about ap- 
plying it.... 

Atlantic salmon once abounded in 
Lake Ontario and its rivers, the Don, 
the Humber, and the Credit; after 1897 
the salmon was not seen. The passen- 
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ger pigeons, once counted in the 
millions, and the wild turkeys, were 
already on their way out, and could 
not recover even under complete pro- 
tection. The last passenger pigeon died 
in 1914. 

It is to our credit that during the 
past thirty years we have become in- 
creasingly aware of the threat to our 
welfare. Governments, industry and 
people have gained knowledge about the 
need for conservation. Associations on 
all levels—county, community, province, 
and dominion—are dedicated to the pro- 
tection and improvement of forest and 
soil; of water, animals, birds, and fish; 
of natural areas ranging in extent from 
watersheds to roadside parks. 

The least we can do is to become in- 
formed about the problems and needs. 


We may go further by associating our- 


selves with organizations dedicated to 
one or other of the conservation efforts. 


The Need 


What humans need for survival in a 
world containing powerful enemies, 
physical and mental, cannot be summed 
up in the food, shelter and clothing 
formula. They need to be linked to- 
gether in society and to be able to 
break apart as individuals. 

Open spaces provide fresh air and 
health, but they also provide the restful 
inspiration that nature gives to most 
of us. When we are in her domain 
nature has a way of soothing our fret- 
fulness and easing our worries. 

Hours in the woods or parks may 
write no exciting saga. They may be 
eventless. There is nothing to write 
home about except how the sunlight is 
green-filtered and cool with the breath 
of falling water; how the trail follows 
the stream up and up, over fallen logs, 
with the summons of the hidden water- 
fall lurmg you on. Or you may tell 
how, when you were thirsty, you drank 
from 1 8 hands at a spring bordered 
with trillium; and about the black bear 
that came begging as you ate your 
lunch at the broad rock table near the 
falls, and the chipmunks that gambolled 
in the pine edle: at your feet. And 
yet such a letter home conveys the sense 
of a chain of life continuous and rich 
with the ages. 

If we confine ourselves to our build- 
ings—our homes, theatres, shops, and 
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offices—we are losing more than we 
know. The late Professor E. J. Urwick, 
head of the Department of Political 
Economy at the University of Toronto 
for ten years, wrote a book which he 
called The Values of Life. He said in 
it: “We are losing the capacity for 
wonder, the power to see and feel the 
miracles of life and beauty around us, 
without which our souls are half-empty 
and real fulness of life is denied us. 


Visitors to older countries notice that 
they have a greater respect for natural 
features than we have hitherto shown. 
Perhaps it is because wilderness places 
abroad are wisely protected by folk 
tales and beliefs. In Ireland, for ex- 
ample, people do not meddle with the 
“fairy rings" or “lone trees" that dot 
the landscape any more than they 
would break down the bounds of a fairy 
fort. Consequently, there is a haven on 
every good man's land for small wild 
creatures and gay wild flowers. 


Perhaps it is not modern to believe 
in fairies and leprechauns, but if they 
and the little light elves that inhabit 
the grassy verges of fields and the 
marshy banks of streams persuade us 
by promise or threat to preserve their 
homes they are doing us and our chil- 
dren's children a good turn. 


On a larger scale, we need the spirit 
of conservation in our forests and parks. 
This may mean that we cannot gratify 
all demands for their use. Many of the 
things we go to the open spaces to en- 
joy are endangered because the fa- 
cilities we demand for our comfort are 
crowding out the scenery. 


In too many instances a big job of 
landscape destruction is undertaken to 
make the place more accessible, or to 
change its character. Take the pond 
that Thoreau made famous through his 
book Walden, or Life in the Woods. 
The four families which once owned 
the surrounding property gave it to 
Massachusetts to preserve for posterity. 
Today, instead of the peaceful pool 
about which Thoreau wrote, there is a 
bathing beach, and across the road there 
are trailer camps and hotdog stands. It 
takes an effort of the imagination to 
picture the tranquil solitude of Walden. 

Even in the National parks, the pres- 


sures are great for roads and tourist 
developments. To the south of us, Yel- 


lowstone Park is an example. The orig- 
inal stipulation that the area should be 
kept in its “natural condition” has not 
prevented the construction of more and 
more roads, the building of more lodges, 
the provision of more parking space. 
Says a writer in Vital Issues: “There 
are places in Yellowstone that look as 
if they were trying to compete with an 
amusement park.” 

By contrast, Canada Year Book says 
of Algonquin Park, one of . Ontario’s 
provincial parks: “the present admin- 
istrative policy is to encourage the es- 
tablishment of commercial recreation 
facilities on the park fringes and to 
return the park itself to its natural 
condition.” 

One does not need to study, but mere- 
ly to take in. Even the greatest biologists 
stammer in the presence of nature. 
They do not know all the properties of 
living matter nor all of its astonishin 
possibilities. To lesser people it is enough 
to see the beauty in the simplicity of 
natural things; to note how the myriad 
colours of moss on a rock show to their 
best advantage after a rainfall; to de- 
tect the grace of movement of a bound- 
ing deer; to envy, perhaps, the charm- 
ing poise of a listening bird. : 

Some knowledge of the natural world 
should be part of every child's educa- 
tion: not the knowledge that is gained 
from textbooks or through class-room 
microscopes or by dissection of dead 
beasts, but knowledge of acquaintance. 
By giving children the opportunity to 
absorb nature we acquaint them with 
the sense that life exists even in the 
lowliest form of animal and the small- 
est sort of plant. 

Living in the open spaces will ac- 
quaint us, and our children, with the 
biological problems of human survival 
in a world where nature will always 
have the last word. It will encourage us 
to overcome unwarranted fears, because 
we fear mostly what we do not know. 
It will give us the broad view that de- 
velops mental fitness and emotional 
stability. 

The open spaces we need range from 
tracts that are thousands of square miles 
in area to little roadside picnic places 
with room for a couple of tables. The 
desirable feature is to have enough of 
them preserved from invasion by pred- 
ators of every sort.... 


What, specifically, should be sought? 
Ideally, every family should have ac- 
cess to a park big enough for all-day 
excursions; a wooded area; a protected 
place where wild flowers grow; a clear 
stream and a pool. These are to be our 
contact with nature, and are quite apart 
from school and other athletic grounds, 
tot lots and swimming places. 

Some device of law should be found 
whereby these areas shall be kept for 
the people for all time. As things are 
now, by-laws of a few years ago can 
be removed from the books to allow use 
of park land for electric substations, 
filtration plants, parking lots or other 
accessories of our mechanization. 
plans need to be realistic and practical, 
yet we must make them with vision, 

owledge and imagination if we are 
not to barter future health and happi- 
ness for an easy solution of our present 
problem. 

As an example of planning of this 
sort, consider the programme of the 
Royal Botanical Gardens at Hamilton, 
Ontario. It includes science, recreation, 
and education. It has a dozen areas, 
each with its own planned purpose: 
a picnic place, an autumn garden, a 
spring garden, a children’s garden, 
a nature trail and wild flower sanctuary, 
a sunken garden, a marsh waterfowl 
sanctuary, an arboretum, and a rock 
garden. 


Why Bother? 


Why should we go to the expense 
and trouble of preserving open spaces 
and providing parks? Because life de- 
pends upon it. 

The scampering of a squirrel, the 

loughing of a worm, the flight of a 
bird, the honey-gathering of a bee—all 
these play their part in regulating the 
natural machinery of fertility and 
growth. 

The protection of trees on our water- 
sheds is essential to the collection, stor- 
age. and distribution of water, without 
which we could not live. 

We admire the wild flower for its 
2 15 painted by myriad artists, each 
with his own special skill, but the plant 
has a usefulness far more substantial 
than its aesthetic appeal. “When,” said 
C. F. Kettering, Vice-President of Gen- 
eral Motors, “a man comes to me and 
says, “All of the major problems of 
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science have been solved'—I like to ask 
him the simple question, ‘Why is grass 
green?” ” 

The green leaf is the fundamental 
link between life on earth and the en- 
ergy of the sun. By means of their green 
stuff—chlorophyll—plants are able to 
manufacture their own food from raw 
materials they gather from the air and 
soil. Animals lack this ay and could 
not exist without the food-producing 
plants. 


Everything that has life, from the 
bird song that wakes us at dawn to the 
hilosophy that stirs our minds as we 
inger by moonlight on a beach or a 
hilltop, is built of the product of green 


plants. 

How close is the affinity between hu- 
man beings and the trees, grass, shrubs, 
and flowers we wish to preserve in our 
open spaces? It is closer than most peo- 
ple realize. We may, as Donald Culross 
Peattie put it in his book Flowering 
Earth, lay our hand upon the smooth 


flank of a beech and say: “We be of 
one blood, brother, thou and I.” Be- 
cause the one significant difference in 
the two structural formulas is this: the 
hub of every haemoglobin molecule in 
man is one atom of iron, while in 
chlorophyll, the green stuff of the plant 
leaves, it is one atom of magnesium. 


In earth’s long history one species 
after another of animal and plant has 
disappeared, and one culture after an- 
other has passed to oblivion, because of 
its inability to adjust to environmental 
change. 


Today it is necessary for mankind to 
regulate his use of resources and to 
manage earth’s remaining capital more 
creatively if he is to survive. 

We can adapt ourselves understand- 
ingly if we go into our open places, to 
learn by personal experience in field 
and forest, on mountains, and beside 
the streams, that mankind is dependent 
upon the living resources of the earth 
and must do his part to conserve them. 


V A VW 


ROSICRUCIAN RALLY 


Portland, Oregon: A Rally sponsored by the Enneadic Star Chapter of Portland on 
Saturday and Sunday, November 14 and 15. A program of interest to all Rosicru- 
cians has been planned for these two days. For details write to Herman A. Mason, 
Rally Chairman, 8522 N.E. Eugene Street, Portland 20. 


. . . the spirit of peace, good will toward men, is found 
at Christmas time. The cards offered by the Rosicrucian 
Supply Bureau carry home this theme of world brotherhood, 


simply and directly. Among the many cards your friends and relatives receive, this 


one will stand out appealingly. 


Orders may be in lots of one box of 12 cards for $1.95 (14/6 sterling) or two boxes 
(24 cards) for $3.75 (£1/7/3 sterling). Postpaid. Time is growing short, so order early 
from the ROSICRUCIAN SUPPLY BUREAU, San Jose, California, U.S.A. 
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Mystics Also Must Face Life 


By Tuomas J. CROAEE, IR., F. R. C. 


(Member, State Bar of Arizona and Bar of U. S. Supreme Court) 


REQUENTLY we hear of 
“mystics” seeking soli- 
tude and peace of mind 
by cutting themselves off 
from civilization. It is 
true that all of us, at 
times, need quietness— 
solitude — peaceful sur- 
roundings, but getting 


“Peace of mind,” as the expression di- 
rectly implies, requires mental quiet- 
ness and orientation, wherever we may 
find ourselves. We cannot escape our- 
selves, and this being true, then, as the 
ancient wise men pointed out: We make 
our own heaven and hell. 'This condi- 
tion or state of being is invariably ac- 
complished by either “right” or “wrong” 
patterns of thinking and interpretation. 


If we but carefully consider the mat- 
ter of “mental peace,” we will come to 
realize that no one can hurt us, no one 
except ourselves can do damage to any 
one of us. In brief, the injury and dam- 
age done to you and to me are the 
products of our own thinking in dis- 
torted terms—your thinking and my 
thinking in negative channels. 


Many of us try to escape from reality 
by the use of drugs and alcohol. Because 
our attitudes towards life, in the main, 
are hostile, we seem to suffer from a 
mental block, which results in our 
thinking of the world as a place of 
hatred, suffering, cruelty, fear, and 
misery. 

From earliest times, it has been diffi- 
cult for people to “face the facts of life.” 
We just won’t look upon the real world 
as one of basic love, beauty, and good- 
ness. It is true that some of the best 
thinkers of the ages have recognized the 


world for what it really is; they have 
understood that love is the strongest 
factor in the world; that love can over- 
come any negative element such as 
hatred, fear, etc. Love, beauty, goodness 
—these are constructive and positive 
qualities that are manifested all about 


us. | 

Apostle Paul, one of the world's 
greatest thinkers and organizers, ad- 
vised us to be moderate in all things; 
and for everyone, mystics included, this 
admonition carries great meaning and 
significance. It undergirds the very 
structure of the Cosmos, which is gov- 
erned inevitably by God's laws and ex- 
empts no one—not even the mystics who 
must likewise obey God's laws, realizing 
at all times that they too must practice 
moderation and use their own intelli- 
gence to the best advantages of human- 
ity in general. 

There appears to be a trait in human 
nature causing most of us to be extreme 


in certain aspects of our daily lives. It 


is this element about us which gets us 
into most of our difficulties. Continuous- 
ly we strive, you and I, to escape from 
the consequences of our own acts. We 
fail to understand all too often the 
Biblical expression of the Law of Com- 
pensation— for as ye sow, so shall ye 
reap." 

To strike a balance in life, to hit “the 
middle of the road" in everything we do 
—these are practices we ought to culti- 
vate and build upon in our daily lives. 
These foundations for more pleasant 
and beneficial relationships with our 
fellows definitely bring about conditions 
that are productive of greater harmony 
within ourselves. 

Life is a two-way street, and that is 
certain. 

As we put into life, so we take out of 
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it—no more and no less. This is cer- 
tainly not an expression of a trite phi- 
losophy, as some may believe; it is a 
blueprint for effective living, which al- 
ways must be a reciprocal thing. No 
man or woman is able to function very 
long merely upon the individual’s own 
efforts and activities. Teamwork gets 
us where we want to go in life. 

The very essence of civilization is 
“cooperation.” Mystics .included, we 
have gotten as far as we have simply 
because we have worked together as 


well as we have throughout the years. 

As time marches on, the cry increas- 
ingly will be for more and more cooper- 
ation—for cooperative living in a united 
world—as we strive for peace and abun- 
dance for all peoples, regardless of race, 
color, or reed. 

Realizing that this is God’s World, as 
we must, and all that is of God is Good, 
we will continue to work diligently for 
world recognition of those principles of 
Good which make for Universal Peace 
and abundance for all mankind. 


Children Learn What The Y Swe 


By DororHy Law 


Reprinted from The Builder, a staff publication of Field Enterprises 
Educational Corporation, publishers of Childcraft. 


those about him... 


If a child lives with criticism, he learns to condemn .. . 

If a child lives with hostility, he learns to fight. 

If a child lives with fear, he learns to be apprehensive . . . 

If a child lives with pity, he learns to feel sorry for himself... 
If a child lives with ridicule, he learns to be shy. | 

If a child lives with jealousy, he learns to feel guilty ... 

If a child lives with tolerance, he learns to be patient. 

If a child lives with encouragement, he learns to be confident... 
If a child lives with praise, he learns to be appreciative ... 

If a child lives with acceptance, he learns to love. 

If a child lives with approval, he learns to like himself. 

If a child lives with recognition, he learns it is good to have a goal. 
If a child lives with honesty, he learns what truth is... 

If a child lives with fairness, he learns justice... 

If a child lives with security, he learns to have faith in himself and 


* If a child lives with friendliness, he learns that the world is a nice 


place in which to live. 
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HE Imperator, Frater 
Ralph M. Lewis, began 
his Fall and Winter ac- 
tivities with an appear- 
ance at the Pacific 
|| Northwest Rally m Van- 
couver, October 16-18. 
From there, he and Soror 

: = || Lewis went on to Auck- 
land, New Zealand, where during a 
three-day Rally, he presented the Char- 
ter for New Zealand's first Lodge, form- 
erly Auckland Chapter. The last of the 
month he was the honored guest and 
main speaker at the All-Australia Rally 
in Sydney. Before returning home, he 
plans also to address rallies and convo- 
cations, consult with officers, install a 
Grand Master in Djakarta, and do im- 
portant photographic work in Indonesia, 
Ceylon, India, and the United Arab 
Republic (Egypt). Frater E. W. E. Wa- 
termeyer, Director of the Technical De- 
I will join the Imperator abroad 
or the photographic part of the trip. 
Ej x ** 


Frater J. Duane Freeman, in the Park 
again after his whirlwind conquest of 
the Eighth Eastern Canada Rally in 
Toronto, is all smiles. His clipped New 
Yorkese has a few crisp overtones of our 
Neighbor to the North, too. Praise for 
everything—the Rally setup, the Cana- 
dian members, the Toronto Subway, the 
Sunshine Circle Director Molly Hunt, 
even the King Edward Hotel. “What a 
place,” he says ecstatically, and so does 
everyone else who has ever been there. 

This doesn’t mean that Frater J.D.F. 
has nothing to say about his stay in De- 
troit and New York City—but what he 
says is more guarded. Everyone is won- 
dering just what went on! 

* * = 

With the Rosicrucian Egyptian tour 

scheduled for January, the Egyptian 
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theme has been much to the fore in 
Rosicrucian Park the past month. The 
Fall and Winter series of Rose-Croix 
University is dealing with Egyptian 
Civilization and its legacy to the mod- 
ern world. The lectures, held on Frida 
evenings at 8 o'clock, are open to all 
members and will continue until early 
Spring. Frater Joel Disher of the Lit- 
erary Research Department is conduct- 
ing the series. X 


Image of America is the title of a 
selection of more than a hundred early 
photographs showing the development 
of photography from 1839 through 
1900. Circulated through the Smith- 
sonian Institution Traveling Exhibition 
Service, this exhibit was on view in the 
Rosicrucian Museum's modern Gallery 
until recently. 


There were photographs, daguerreo- 
types, and stereographs of presidents, 
statesmen, traditional occupations, and 
scenic views. "From its beginnings over 
a hundred years ago," Mr. Herbert San- 
born, Library of Congress Exhibits of- 
ficer, writes in his Foreword of the 
catalogue, “photography has provided a 
medium of visual communication which 
has probably been as important in its 
impact as the invention of printing from 
movable type." 

The show had two sections: The first 
dealt with the beginnings of photo- 
graphy in the United States. T'wo out- 
standing portraits in this section were 
those of Louis Daguerre and Samuel F. 
B. Morse. The second section covered 
the forty years following the close of 
the Civil War. Here one witnessed the 
flowering of scenic photography. 


Soror Scioto Herndon, so long asso- 
ciated with Thomas Jefferson Chapter, 
Washington, D. C., is now living in San 
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Jose. Recently she donated some twen- 
ty-two books to the Rosicrucian Re- 
search Library. Although a few are 
recent editions, most are old and rare 
and all are of especial interest to library 
goers. The 1811 edition of Fox’s Book 


of Martyrs with original wood cuts is 


one unusual item; also Kitto's /llustrat- 
ed History of the Bible, 1867. Josephus, 
D'Alviella, Hartmann, Spence, Stacy- 
Judd are represented. 

V A V 

Most vacationers are now back at 
their desks in Rosicrucian Park with 
grand memories of out-of-the-routine 
activity and far-off spots. The Literary 
Research Department proved the only 
exception: He stayed at home and read 
the Roller Derby News. 

V A V 

The Grand Lodge AMORC of Brazil 
on August ist inaugurated the first 
Rosicrucian group to function under its 
aegis. It is Pronaos Mestre Moria in 
Curitiba, Paraná. Sra. Angélica S. 
Colle is the Master. The address is Rua 
Jose Loureiro, 133, 18th floor, Room 
1802. 

* * * 

The praises of Frater Robert Harris 
are echoing around Aurora Borealis 
Chapter at Anchorage, Alaska, these 
days. Due to his effort and ingenuity, 
a hi-fi system with two turntables en- 
cased in a beautiful handmade console 
is in use there. 

* * * 

This is news we like to print: Dur- 
ing the past half-year, six officers of 
Calgary, Alberta, Chapter have visited 
Rosicrucian Park. They were: Mme. 
Valda Kavaner, Master; Ralph Bern- 
ston, Deputy Master; Al Schindler, 
Secretary; Walter Pettifor, Chairman 
of the Board; Caroline Pettifor, Chant- 
ress; and Gerhard Fischer, Past Master. 
When will your chapter match that 


record? 
V A M 

In 1879, Sir Richard Owen wrote a 
book on Extinct Birds of New Zealand. 
One of the birds therein described was 
the Moa, upon which, so tradition re- 
ports, the ancestors of the Maori waged 
wars of extermination. These birds have 


been generally believed to be extinct for 
some centuries, but at least two Rosicru- 
cians believe a few of them may be 
alive. Fratres John Chittock and John 
Squires went into the back country in 
July to prove their point. Any day now 
they may be coming out with definite 
information—even pictures. The old 
Moas used to grow from 12 to 14 feet 
in height but our fratres thought the 
bush Moas which they might find 
would hardly exceed 4 to 6 feet. If 
there's Moa, you'll be notified. 
V A V 

Some years ago, Soror Frances M. 
Dadmun, who has now passed through 
transition, opened a package from the 
Rosicrucian Supply Bureau containing 
a crux ansata. She found it such a 
friendly symbol that she often held it 
in her lap during her periods of medi- 
tation. She found it helpful im blocking 
out time-consciousness and leaving the 
way open for impressions. Once those 
impressions were like this: 


Crux Ansata: Do you remember how 
a young Master in Galilee told his fol- 
lowers to seek and they would find? 


Soror: I’ve read it many times. 


Crux Ansata: That illustrates, you 
know, the law of the Triangle. 


Soror: How so? 


Crux Ansata: The first point, the ask- 
ing, is aspiration. Aspiration is always 
the first step upward. The second point, 
the seeking, is activity. We must put 
our aspiration actively to work. 


Soror: But the third point of the tri- 
angle, what is that? 


Crux Ansata: That is where the as- 
iration and activity are brought to 
ock upon the door and it opens. 


Soror: There are many doors—and 
one opens upon infinite space. When it 
opens, do we pass through it or merely 
gaze upon that infinite? 


Crux Ansata: Why should it open 
otherwise? Your aspiration has been 
right; your preparation has been earn- 
est. Why should you not be allowed to 
reap the reward of it? When the door 
opens, you will be free to come and go 
at will. 


V A V 
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\ far-Off Worlds, A Posts View 


By Donar J. SAWYER 


J the days of the 
horse and carriage 
and square-rigged sall- 
ing vessel, man could 
travel around the 
world in eighty days— 
about twelve and one- 
half miles per hour. 
Later, steamships 
could make the jour- 
ney in twenty-nine 
days. But with the 
launching of the air- 
lane in 1903, man 
leran to really move. In 1957, three 
B-52 jet bombers were flown 24,325 
miles on a nonstop flight around the 
world in less than two days. Then to 
illustrate dramatically how accelerated 
events had become, Sputnik I made its 
debut that same year. And on Decem- 
ber 18, 1958, the Atlas, weighing 8,800 
pounds, was placed into orbit and broad- 
cast a tape-recorded message back to 
ear 


Coupled with the advent of the air- 
plane, the guided missiles and satellites, 
we have been able to project our vision 
and listening far beyond the normal 
range, by using increasingly powerful 
telescopes and listening devices. Vast 
astronomical knowledge has been ac- 
cumulated for us and now, with the 
ability to travel through the air faster 
than sound, we feel a certain new ex- 
citement about the planets. 


One is like a child who walks by a 
store each day to look through the win- 
dow at a new and interesting object. 
He sees and then wants to explore and 
touch this new and visual article—and 
perhaps even try to acquire it for his 
own. As adults we still possess the 
basic inquisitiveness and adventuresome 
instinct of a child. We want to touch 
and explore that which we see through 
lenses, and record it with sensitive d 
vices. With the continuation of progress 
at its present rate, the day will natural- 
ly arrive when we will reach out and 
realize the sensation of touching some 


far-off planet. Already 
scientists are express- 
ing the idea of our 
sending men to a satel- 
lite and possibly to a 
planet within the next 
few years. With this 
development, the con- 
sequences of overpop- 
ulation of Earth may 
be eliminated. 

People may reach, 
but can they exist on 
some yet comparative- 
ly unknown planet in a foreign atmos- 
phere? Is it too cold, too hot; is it 
equipped with the necessary life-giving 
qualities? Will the stratosphere or some 
other sphere or area in which the sub- 
ject is located be possible for man’s 

abitation? To all these and many 
more related, well-turned technical 
questions, the answer is, man can sur- 
vive and will survive on planets in out- 
er space. 


Long ago we were wed to the 
Universe; we are made up of its in- 
gredients. In this great but gradual 
evolutionary harmony of man, more 
and more one realizes his kinship to All. 

Let’s project our thoughts to a planet, 
as an illustration of why man can sur- 
vive on some mass other than Earth. 
Mars is a familiar word to many people 
and we can see it through a telescope 
in some detail, so this will be a good 
planet to select as an example. 

Mars is a mass composed of the same 
basic elements of all other matter. The 
physicist, in defining the common in- 
gredient, has stated that matter con- 
sists of extremely minute particles 
called molecules, which are in constant 
vibratory motion. The particles collide 
but bounce apart without loss of energy 
since they possess perfect elasticity. The 
composition of the molecule is, in other 
words, compatible and capable of exist- 
ing. Our personal bodies, too, have 
these same compatible and related in- 
gredients. We are composed of mole- 
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cules. This common basic assures us 
that that which constitutes the material 
All is common to the planet Mars as it 
is to the planet Earth, and to us. 


Various meteorites which have fallen 
out of space and landed upon Earth 
have been analyzed, and the possible 
age and properties of the meteorite 
have been obtained from the atoms con- 
tained therein. These molecules and 
their properties (atoms) are similar in 
composition to those from which our 
material Earth is constructed. When 
man, who is a mass as well as a living 
individual, is placed upon a planet-mass 
such as Earth, there is possible a civili- 
zation. Man has a built-in ability to 
adapt himself to his material surround- 
ings. Earth and Mars are relative. A 
mass is a mass. 


No Formula of Life 


In speculating about man’s ability to 
exist upon another planet, the most im- 
portant element to be considered is the 
spiritual energy of man. Can it survive 
on Mars? Without it, man the living 
individual ceases and his by-product is 
the atom. With a spiritually energizing 
and life-giving force, the planets are 
created and kept turning on their axes. 
The Earth, as well as Mars, is endowed 
with this energy. | 

There is a Divinely common ingredi- 
ent which courses its way through ev- 
erything and provides the framework 
through which all else can be interwov- 
en. It is absurd to arrive at the 
conclusion that the Originator favored 
the Earth in preference to Mars or 
Mercury or Venus; that He spent more 
thought on endowing the Earth with 
superior molecules and atoms. The fact 
that man does not yet possess the knowl- 
edge to understand and live on other 
planets does not mean that they are 
unapproachable. It means that we just 
have not grown up to them. 

The planets in a way are like people. 
People are realizing the truth that one 
man is just as divine a creation as an- 


V 


other man, regardless of race or color. 
Man is beginnmg to realize that he, as 
the planets, is related to all other men 
by a common bond. There are young 
people and old people, young planets 
ind old planets. The ingredients to 
spawn a mass or planet are just as much 
abroad in the Universe now as they 
were in the beginning and the life force 
of Creation is not dead, as is manifested 
in all life around us. 


Mars and Earth were created with 
divine energy and vibrate with it. And 
so it is with man. For no man has the 
formula of life, but all men receive the 
spark from an invisible source, as do 

e trees, flowers, and the planets. The 
realization that spirit energy is kindred 
not only to Earth but to other planets 
and things allows that man, as a thing 
of spirit, can obtain the same life-giving 
invisibles which are needed for his sur- 
vival upon Mars as upon Earth. 

- People can, and will, live on planets 
other than the Earth. When and at 
what time during man’s history this 
will first become possible is left to the 
development of a growing understand- 
ing. Not too many years ago a human 
bemg could not consider it possible to 
live in the extreme cold found at the 
North and South poles. Now, with the 
products wrought by science, man can 
clothe, house, feed himself, and exist 
after he gets there, for months on end. 
Even a native of Florida can now live 
in the subarctic areas. Who can say 
that man cannot adapt himself to a 
heretofore alien environment? 

How fast does reason grow and wis- 
dom make us ready? The complicated 
scientific data and human attainment 
needed to equip man for this great ad- 
venture is one of the magnificent chal- 
lenges for present and future peoples. 
With over-all progress, fed by occasion- 
al thrusts of insight and wisdom which 
have a way of reaching the analytical 
mind of the pure scientist, we can real- 
ize new horizons. 


V 


The whole art of teaching is only the art of awakening the natural curiosity 
of young minds for the purpose of satisfying it afterwards.—A NATOLE FRANCE 
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ANOLITIIA ACLM-ATAOM 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit:* Thebes Lodge, 616 W. 517 0 8 Ave. 
James W. Padden, Master, 15423 Minock. 
Flint: Moria El Chapter, 1488 Mable Ave. Carl 
Stahl, Master, 6987 Two Mile Rd., Bay City. 
Grand Rapids: Grand Rapids Pronaos. E. L. 
Klaiber, Master, 555 Rosewood Ave., S.E. 
Lansing: Leonardo da Vinci Chapter, 603 S. 
Washington. Milo D. Cook, Master, Vance St. 


MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis: Essene Chapter, 89 5 10th St. Clair 
B. Marshall, Master, Rt. 2, ville. 


MISSOURI 


Kansas cuy: Kansas City Chapter, a Main St. 
rie Karl R. Hille, Master, 7205 E. 107th St. 
errace. 


Saint Louis: Saint Louis Chapter, Roosevelt 
Hotel, Delmar & Euclid Ave. J. G. Huffstutler, 
Master, 4517 Fair Ave. 


MONTANA 


Billings: Billin ns Pronaos. Jean B. Eller, Mas- 
ter, 4 State 


- Missoula: Missoula Pronaos. Albert Hendrick- 
son, Master, Rt. 1, Oak St. 


NEBRASKA 


Omaha: Omaha Pronaos. A. C. Strohecker, Mas- 
ter, Hotel Rome. 


NEVADA 


Las Vegas: Las Vegas Pronaos. David E. Dodg- 
son, Master, 208 N. 19th St. 


NEW JERSEY 


Newark: H. Spencer Lewis Chapter, 84 Clinton 
Ave. Herman A. Clott, Master, 6121 Broadway, 
West New York, New Je ersey. 


NEW MEXICO 
Albuquerque: Albuquerque Chapter, 123% Broad- 
way, S.E. O. M. enslay, Master, 9709 Clare- 
mont Ave., N.E. 


NEW YORK 


Buffalo: Rama Chapter, 34 e Place. Ronald 
W. Rowe, Master, 19 Russell Ave. 


Long Island: Sunrise Chapter, Amer. 
Post No. 1718, 241 Rushmore Ave. ra Carle PL 
Ethel Me william Master, 50 West Asbury Ave., 


Westbury, L. I., New York. 


New ine. "Thomas Paine Chapter, Masonic 
Temple, LeCount Pl. George 1 55 
Master, 184 Ursula Pl., Stamford, 

New X New Yo rk City Lodge, post Bidg., 
250 W. 57th St., Suite 814. ie Johnson, Mas- 
ter, Box 111, Village Sta., 150 Christopher St. 
Rochester: Rochester Chapter, Malta Temple, 217 


Lake Ave. Raymond M. Graham, Manter, 186 
Fulton Ave. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Fayetteville: Atlantean Chapter, 318 Alexander 
St. C. H. Johnson, Jr., Master, P.O. Box 308. 


OHIO 


Canton: Canton Pronaos. Menous C. Adams, 
Master, 4168 Helmick Ave., Barberton. 


' Cincinnati: Cincinnati Chapter, IOOF Hall, 3833 
Eastern Ave. Iona B. Carroll, Master, c/o The 
Lincoln, 524 E. 4th St. 


Cleveland: Cleveland Chapter, Masonic Temple, 
36th & Euclid Ave. John Kafer, Master, 10787 
State Rd., Rt. 2. 


Columbus: Helios Chapter, 697 S. High St. 
Herbert H. Clifton, Master, 2448 Mecca Rd. 


Dayton: Elbert Hubbard Chapter, 15 S. Jeffer- 
son St. Mrs. Carl H. Ressler, Master, 945 Har- 
vard Blvd. 


Youngstown: Youngstown Chapter, 269% W. 
Federal St. Veronica Hernandes, Master, 612 
Lexington Ave. 


OKLAHOMA 


8 City: Amenhotep Chapter, Rm. 318, 
a JC n Bldg. Walter L. Kordis, Master, 3016 


Tulsa: Tulsa Chapter, 919 S. Cheyenne, Aurora 
Lodge No. 36, I.0.0.F. Hall. Woodrow D. Kehl, 
Master, 716 North Xenophon. 


OREGON 


Portland: Enneadic Star Lodge, 2712 S.E. Sal- 

mon, Roland D. Burton, Master, 6625 S.B. 39th 
ve. 

Rosebur : Roseburg Pronaos. T. M. Tankersley, 

Master, tar Route, Box 182, Winston, Ore. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Allentown: Allentown Chapter Masonic Temple, 
1524 Linden St. Miri dam Berry, Master, 326 
Hanover St., Bethleh 

Lancaster: Lancaster PORE Virginia E. Sny- 
der, Master, 221 E. Orange St. 

Philadelphia:* Benjamin Franklin Lodge, 1303 
W. Girard Ave. Roy Muken, Master, 7913 Ogontz 
Ave., 2nd rear, . Oak Lane. 

Pittsbur h:* First Penn vio Lodge, 615 
Diamond St., N.S. Albert E. Firth, Master, 847 
Farlson Sq. 


PUERTO RICO 
Arecibo: Arecibo Chapter Bernardo Cortes, Mas- 
ter, Cristobal Colon 104 


Caguas: Caguas Pronaos. Max E. Hodge, Master, 
Bogota No. 1118. 

Mayaguez: Mayaguez Pronaos. Maria D. Rami- 
rez De Lopez, Master, Liceo 200. 

Ponce: Ponce Chapter, 65 Hosts ave. Victoria 
Castaign Quintero, Master, P.O. x $10. 


Santurce:* Luz de AMORC Lod - "Galle Aponte 
805, Apartado 12,222, Estación Calle Loiza, Isabel 
Mezq da de Nun, Master, Apartado 8716. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Providence: Roger Williams Chapter, Sheraton- 
Biltmore Hotel. Rosealma Hanson, Master, 58 
Union St., Woonsocket. 


TEXAS 
Amarillo: Amarillo Pronaos. Lenora Triplett, 
Master, P.O. Box 45. 


Austin: Austin Pronaos. Neal A. Bothmer, Mas- 

ter, 1139 Gillespie Pl. 

Beeville: Beeville Pronaos. S. G. Cleveland, Mas- 

ter, Box 1145. 

Corpus Christi: ue Christi Pronaos. Ernest 
x, Master, 5740 Hwy. 9. 

Dallas: Triangle Chapter, 192113% Greenville Ave. 

Arthur C. Maxcy, Master, 4423 Southcrest Rd. 

El Paso: El Paso Pronaos. G. A. Warren, Mas- 

ter, 7875 Montecito Dr. 

Fort Worth: Fort Worth 5 Roy R. Bey- 

er, Master, 4816 Trail Lake D 

Houston: Houston Chapter, Y. w. C.A. Bldg. Mrs. 

S. M. Cantey, Master, 4138 Glenshire. 

MeAllen: Hidalgo Pronaos. Dolores R. Alonso, 

Master, x 266. 

San Antonio: San Antonio Pronaos. Wallace H. 

Jaeques, Master, 730 John Page Dr. 


Wichita Falls: Wichita Falls Pronaos. Guy Sin- 
clair, Master, 2905 Ozark St. 


UTAH 


Salt Lake oye Salt Lake City Chapter, New- 
59 Hore. Gretchen McClintock, ster, 279 


WASHINGTON 


Kennewick: Tri-Cities Pronaos, Thomas M. Hall, 
Master, 120 S. Fillmore. 


 Seattle:* Michael Maier Lodge, Wintonia Hotel. 
eva a Bennett, Master, 423 Denny Way, 
p 


Spokane: Spokan Fyranud Chapter, 
Riverside Ave. J ohn H Aylor, Mieter, 1 1848 203 


Tacoma: Takhoma Chapter, 508 - 6th Ave. Doro- 
thy B. Larson, Master, 1206 N. Laurence. 


WISCONSIN | 
Milwaukee: Karnak eae pier 427 W. National 
Ave. Frederick Gustave ppelt, Master, 3628 W. 
Sarnow St. 

WYOMING 


Casper: Casper Pronaos. H. = Frundell, Mas- 
ter, 305 N. Durban. 


(*Initiations are performed.) 


(Directory Continued on Next Page) 


LODGES, CHAPTERS, AND PRONAOI OF THE A. M. O. R. C. CHARTERED IN VARIOUS NATIONS 


OF THE WORLD, AS 


ALGERIA 
Oran: Harmony Pronaos. 
ter, 4, rue Emile Petit. 


ARGENTINA 
Buenos Aires: Buenos Aires Chapter, Calle Char- 
lone 76. Heraldo Cabezas, Master, Calle Segui 746. 


AUSTRALIA 
Adelaide: Adelaide Chapter, Builders & Contrac- 
tors Assn., 17 Weymouth St. A. B. Mansfield, 
Master, 1 Rosemont St., Norwood, S. Aus. 
Brisbane: Brisbane Chapter, P.O. Box 101, North 
Quay. Mrs. Elizabeth Dammerboer, Master. 
Melbourne: Harmony Chapter, 31 Victoria St. 
Dorothy Meyer, Master, 21 Elimatta Rd., Carne- 
gie S.E. 9, Vic. 
Newcastle: Newcastle Pronaos. R. H. Bull, 
Master, P.O. Box 61, Newcastle West, N.S.W. 
Perth: Lemuria Pronaos. David Monro, Master, 
10 Pearse St., N. Fremantle, W. Aus. 
Sydney: Sydney Chapter, I.O.O.F. Hall, Box 
4752, G.P.O. John O'Donnell, Master, Box 451, 
G.P.O., Sydney, N.S.W. 


BELGIAN CONGO 
Léopoldville: H. Spencer Lewis Lodge. Georges 
Mata, Master, Boite Postale 1371. 


BELGIUM 
Brussels: San José Pronaos. Suzanne de Ruyter, 
Master, 49 Ave. Jottrand, St-Josse. 
La Louviere: Empedocle Pronaos. Jean Kairet, 
Master, 28 Rue du Spinois, Gosselies. 
Liege: Nodin Pronaos. Maurice Hemmer, Mas- 
ter, 75 Rue des Grands Champs. 


BRAZIL 
Grand Lodge of Brazil: Rua General Rodriguez 
35, Rocha, Rio de Janeiro. Mailing address: 
Caixa Postal 4914, Rio de Janeiro. 
Belém: Belém Chapter, Trav. Joaquim Tavora 
308. Joao Batista Cordeiro de Melo, Master, P.O. 
Box 914. À 
Curitiba: Pronaos Mestre Moria, Rua Jose Lour- 
eiro, 133 - 18º andar-Conj. 1802. Angélica S. Colle, 
Master, Rua Mariano Torres, 146 - 10º andar. . 
Porto Alegre: Thales de Mileto Pronaos, Loja 
Maconica. ''Obreiros de São João, Rua Ernesto 
Fontoura, 1.444, Aristoteles Clemente dos Santos, 
Master, Rua Garibaldi, 366, Esteio Rio Grande 
do Sul. 
Rio de Janeiro:* Rio de Janeiro Lodge, Rua 
Goncalves Crespo 48. Olga Pedrario, Master, 
Caja Postal 5345. 
São Paulo:* São Paulo Lodge, Rua Santo Andre 
144, Hall 806. Oswaldo Sibille, Master, Caixa 
Postal 8815. 

BRITISH EAST AFRICA 
Nairobi, Kenya: Nairobi Pronaos. Miss M. S. 
Timpson, Master, P.O. Box 19013, Embakasi. 


BRITISH GUIANA À 
Georgetown: Georgetown Pronaos. Alfred Kil- 
kenny, Master, West Bent St., Wortmanville. 


BRITISH WEST AFRICA (NIGERIA) 
Aba: Aba Pronaos. Ikpeme, Master, St. 
George's School, Box 105. M 
Accra (Ghana): Accra Pronaos. John Christian 
Coleman, Master, P.O. Box 06, Christiansborg. 
Calabar: Apollonius Chapter, Henshaw Town 
School. Adika Chuke, Master, P.O. Box 322. 
Enugu: Enugu Pronaos. M. F. Sibi, Master, Gen- 
eral Hospital. 
Ibadan: Ibadan Pronaos. D. A. Adekola, Mas- 
ter, St. David's Kudeto Church, P.O. Box 166. 
Jos: Jos Pronaos. N. U. Obasi, Master, P.O. Box 
156, Jos, Plateau Province. 


Nicolas Starace, Mas- 


Kaduna: Kaduna Pronaos. I. O. Okogo, Master, 
8/11 Lagos St. 

Kano: ano Pronaos. J. O. Thomas, Master, 
P.O. Box 566. 

Onitsha: Onitsha Pronaos. A. Nwoka Nwafia, 


Master, P.O. Box 340. 

Port Harcourt: Port Harcourt Pronaos.  U. 

reas Dare, Master, Eastern Regional Medical 
ore. 

Warri: Warri Pronaos. W. A. Omacheye, Mas- 

ter, P.O. Box 242, 30 Odion Rd., Alder’s Town. 

Yaba: Yaba Chapter, The Ladi Lak Institute, 

68 Akiwunmi St. A. Oguntade, Master, 18 Mc- 

Neil Rd. 

Zaria: Zaria Pronaos. Jeremiah A. Nwaneri, Mas- 

ter, P.O. Box 152. 


BRITISH WEST INDIES 
Bridgetown, Barbados: Barbados Chapter, ‘‘Not- 
ten’’ Passage Rd., St. Michael. R. A, Hunte, 
Master, P.O. Box 13. 
Kingston, Jamaica: Saint Christopher Chapter, 
Forresters Hall, 21 North St., W. Waldemar 
15 ft Grant, Master, 1 Slipe Rd., Upstairs 
oom 10. 


INDICATED. 


Port-of-Spain, Trinidad: Port-of-Spain Pronaos. 
MS. Y. Vespry, Master, No. 4 Roseway Pl., Bel- 
mont. 

St. George's, Grenada: St. George's Pronaos. 
Denis L. Malins-Smith, Master. 

CANADA 

Belleville, Ont.: Quinte Pronaos. L. 
Master, 8 Dunkirk Ave., Kingston, Ont. 
Calgary, Alta.: Calgary Chapter, 421- 12th St., 
N.W. Valda Kavaner, Master, 924 - 14th Ave., W. 
Edmonton, Alta.: Ft. Edmonton Chapter, 10169 
89 St. James G. Zahar, Master, 11306 - 56th 


Hamilton, Ont.: Hamilton Chapter, 194 Main St. 
Margaret Richards, Master, 99 E. 39th St., Mt. 


Hamilton. 
London, Ont.: London Pronaos. Gertrude E. 
Chapter, Victoria 


Grieve, Master, 323 Emery St. 
Montreal, Que.: Mt. Royal 

Hall, Westmount. Arthur A. Wardrop, Master, 
121 Berkley Ave., St. Lambert, Que. 

Ottawa, Ont.: Ottawa Pronaos. Henry C. James, 
Master, 174 Bayswater Ave. 
Regina, Sask.: Regina Pronaos. 
Master, 4720 - 4th Ave. 

Toronto, Ont.:* Toronto Lodge, 2249 Yonge St. 
Edythe M. Dakin, Master, 240 Sutherland Dr. 
Vancouver, B. C.:* Vancouver Lodge, 805 W. 
23rd Ave. Thomas Charles Eden, Master, 1081 
E. 40th Ave. 

Whitby, Ont.: Whitby Pronaos. 
Master, 603 Gilbert St., W. 
Windsor, Ont.: Windsor Chapter, 808 Marion 
Ave. Josephine Caligiuri, Master, c/o The Gen- 
asco Co., 1218 Moy Ave. at Giles. 

Winnipeg, Man.: Charles Dana Dean Chapter, 
Royal Templar Hall, 360 Young St. Mrs. J. W. 
Clark, Master, 250 Garfield St. 


CENTRAL AFRICA 


A. Sayer, 


Larry Glover, 


Cyril Bucksey, 


Bulawayo, Southern Rhodesia: Bulawayo Pro- 
naos. R. Harris, Master, 29 Lancaster Ave., 
Hillcrest. 


Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia: Salisbury Prona- 
os. Raymond Green, Master, P.O. Box 1500. 


CEYLON 
Colombo: Colombo Pronaos. A. L. Jayasuriya, 
Master, No. 1 Pathiba Rd., Nr. Kirula Rd. 
CHILE 
Santiago:* Tell-El-Amarna Lodge, Calle Purisi- 
ma 236, San Diego 224-G. Leonel Torres G. H., 
Master, Clasificador 586. ; 
. Viña del Mar: Viña del Mar Pronaos. Guiller- 
"^ mina B. Labarca, Master, Casilla 356, Quillota. 


COLOMBIA 
Barranquilla, Atlantico: Barranquilla Chapter, 
Calle 36 No. 45-21, Altos, Apartamentos 9 y 10. 
R. A. Hecheime, Master, Apartado Aereo 2477. 
CUBA 
Camagüey: Camagüey Chapter, Calle C. Entre 2 
y 4 Reparto Guernica. Jose A. Soto, Master, 
Apartado 145. 
Cárdenas, Matanzas: Cárdenas Pronaos. 
D. Lopez Comans, Master, Phinney 670. 
Ciego de Avila: Menfis Chapter, Chicho Valdes 
Nr. 52 Este Esquina A. Delgado. Laura A. Lopez 
Medina, Master, Apartado 2849. 
Cienfuegos: Cienfuegos Chapter, Gacel 70. J. M. 
Garcia, Master, Entre Cristina y Tacon, Calle Luz. 
Guantánamo: José Martí Chapter, Orden Cabal- 
leros de la Luz, Calle Prado 457. José Mejias 
Lopez V., Master, Apartado 158. à 
Havana:* Lago Moeris Lodge, Masonic Temple, 
Santa Emilia 416, Altos Santos Suárez. : 
Hechavarria, Master, Apartado 1338. 


Aniceto 


Holguin: Oriente Chapter, Guiteras esq. a J. 
Marti Roberto Fuentes Solis, Master, Apartado 
08. 

Manzanillo, Oriente: Manzanillo Pronaos. Jose 


Calderius Tusalva, Master, Luz Caballero 461. 

Matanzas: Matanzas Chapter, Gen. Betancourt 

27. Luis Alonso Gonzalez, Apartado 

Postal 218. 

Media Luna: Media Luna Pronaos. Eduardo Rego 

Torres, Master, Media Luna. 

Morón: Osiris Pronaos. Jesus Evelio Ruiz Pons, 

Master, Narciso Lopez 72. 

Santa Clara: Santa Clara Chapter. Florentino 

Lopez Rios, Master, Calle J. No. 103, Reparto Sta. 
atalina. 


DENMARK AND NORWAY 
Copenhagen:* The AMORC Grand Lodge of Den- 
mark and Norway. Arthur Sundstrup, Grand 
Master, Vester Voldgade 104. 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
Cuidad Trujillo: Santo Domingo Chapter, ''Arzo- 
bispo Merino,’’ No. 49 Altos, Box 733. Ramon A. 
Frias, Master, Box 733. 


Master, 


(Directory Continued on Next Page) 
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MEXICO 
Juarez, Chih.: Juarez Pronaos. Edilberto Colom 
Bruno, Master, Ave. Juarez 405. N. 
Mexico, D.F.:* Quetzalcoatl Lodge, Calle de Me- 
rida 105. Ma. Roberto Zardo, Master, Apartado 
Postal 2455. 
Monclova, Coah.: Monclova Pronaos. Zorinda R. 
Elguezabal, Master, Col. Guadalupe 37. 
Monterrey, N.L.:* Monterrey Lodge, Felix U. 
Gomez Nte. 333. Jaime J. Garza, Master, Apar- 
tado 2017. 
Nueva Rosita, Coah: Rosita Pronaos. P. Chacon 
F., Master, Ave. Morelos 17, Col. Comercial. 
Nuevo Laredo, Tamps.: Nuevo Laredo Chapter. 
Enrique G. Martinez, Master, Apartado Postal 373. 
Puebla, Pue.: Tonatiuh Pronaos. M. Luisa C. 
Vda de Gracida, Master, 7 Norte 201, Altos. 
Tampico, Tamps.: Tampico Pronaos. Esther L. 
de Reyna, Master, Laguna 1020 Pte. 
Veraeruz, Ver.: Zoroastro Pronaos. Manuel M. 
Carrion, Master, E. Zapata 138. 


MOROCCO 
Casablanca: Nova Atlantis Lodge, Boite Postale 
6076, 2 Rue Jean Jacques Rousseau. Lucien 
Metche, Master, 26 Mohamed Seddki. 


NETHERLANDS WEST INDIES 
Curacao: Curacao Chapter. Theodore Gaspard, 
Master, 6 Sero Loraweg. 
St. Nicolaas, Aruba: Aruba Chapter, 320 Bernard 
St. X. Van B. James, Master, P.O. Box 254. 


NEW ZEALAND 
Auckland: Auckland Lodge, 1 Coleridge St., Grey 
Lynn. W. J. Beech, Master, 6 Francis St., West- 
mere 
Christchurch: Christchurch Pronaos. Ruby D. 
Hay, Master, 37 Perry St., Papanui N.W. 2. 
Hamilton: Hamilton Pronaos. J. T. Hewat, Mas- 
ter, P.O. Box 139, Cambridge 
Hastings: Hastings Pronaos. Mrs. R. T. Morse, 
Master, 403 Whitehead Rd. 
Wanganui: Wanganui Pronaos. H. L. Stapleton, 
Master, 30 Hatrick St. 
Wellington: Wellington Chapter, 54-56 Cuba St. 
Auf e Crump, Master, 2 Fitzherbert St., Low- 
er Hutt. 


NICARAGUA 
Managua: Managua Pronaos. Luis A. Bravo M., 
Master, Colomia Somoza, Grupo 5, Casa 57. 


PANAMA 
Colón: Colón Pronaos. Henry 3 Fergus, 
Master, Box 1092. Cristobal, C. Z 
Panama: Panama Chapter, Logia Masonica de 
Panama, Rosendo Atio. Julio S. Garcia, Master, 
Apartado 6333. 


PERU 

Callao: Callao Pronaos. Victor Yanez P., Master, 
Avd. Saenz Pena 818. 

Ilo: Ilo Pronaos. Augusto Hatakeda C., Master, 
Apartado 36, Ilo. 

Lima:* AMORC Lodge of Lima, Zaragoza 483, 
Pueblo Libre, Urbanizacion San Bernardo. V. V. 
Cortavarria, Master. 


SCOTLAND 
Glasgow: St. Andrew Chapter, Central Hall, 
Bath St. H. A. Robertson, Master, 55 Drumby 
Crescent, Clarkston. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
Cape Town, Cape Province: Good Hope Chapter, 


Oddfellows Hall, 86 Plein St. D. P. McMillan, 
Master, P.O. Box 2080. 

Durban, Natal: Durban Chapter. Mrs. S. C. 
Hager, Master, 6 Kensington Gdns., Umbilo. 
Johannesburg, Transvaal: Southern Cross Chap- 
ter, Rand Women’s Club, Jeppe & Joubert St. 
G. C. Van Kerkhoff, Master, P.O. Box 2417. 
Pretoria, Transvaal: Pretoria Pronaos. Mrs. N. 
Hon Un Master, 384 Malherbe St., Capital 
ark. 


SWEDEN 


Skelderviken:* Grand Lodge of Sweden. Alb. 
Roimer, Grand Master, Box 30. ; 
Gothenbourg: Gothenbourg Chapter. Olof Steij- 
ner, Master, Redbergsv. 13 B. 

Malmo: Heliopolis Chapter. Gunnar Sjögren, 
Master, Uddeholmsgatan 29 F. 

Stockholm: Achnaton Chapter. A. Schumburg, 
Deputy Grand Master, Eriksbergsgatan 20. 
Uppsala: Uppsala Pronaos. Märta Nisbeth, Mas- 
ter, Luthagsesplanaden 36 A. 

Vesteras: Vesteras Pronaos. Enoch Forsberg, 
Master, Fóreningsgatan 20. 


SWITZERLAND 


Berne: Romand de Berne Pronaos. Elise Robatel, 
Master, Effingerstrasse 34 

Geneva: H. Spencer Lewis Chapter. Alfred Rog- 
non, Master, 8 Ave. Ernest-Hentsch. 

Lausanne: 2 Pax Losanna Lodge. Hermann 
Schmid, Master, Coteau Belmont 13, Clarens- 
Montreux. 

Neuchatel: Paracelsus Pronaos. Ernest Blumen- 
stein, Master, Rouges Terres 4 -Hauterive. 
Zurich: Zurich Pronaos. Alfred Droz, Master, 
Rennweg 8. 


TAHITI 


Papeete: Lemuria Pronaos. Yvan Chabana, Mas- 
ter, Architecte. 


URUGUAY 


Montevideo:* Titurel Lodge, Casilla de Correo 
2414 Zona 3. Hugo Antelo, Master, P.O. Box 2414. 


VENEZUELA 


Barquisimeto :* Barguisimero Lodge, Carrera 25, 
entre Calles 13 y 14—No. 9. Pedro R. Milan se 
Master, Apartado Postal 64. 
Caracas:* Alden Lodge, Calle Norte 11. Sergio 
Mitchell Mendes, Master, Apartado Postal 1605. 
El Tigre: El Tigre Pronaos. Ventura de Jesus 
Rojas, Master, Hospital San Tome, Apartado 45, 
Barcelona, Anzoategui. 
Maiquetia: Maiquetia Pronaos. Luis Rodriguez 
a., Master, a/c Pronaos Maiquetia, Apartado 
20; La Guaira. 
Maracaibo: Cenit Chapter, Calle Belloso 9-B, 27. 
Jesus Ma. Almarza, Master, Apartado Postal 52. 
Maracay: Lewis Pronaos. Facundo P. Gomez, 
Master, Calle Guaicaipuco No. 4, La Barraca. 
Maturin: Maturin Pronaos. Olg a de Estevez, 
Master, Calle Bombana Norte 3, Apartado 3114. 
Puerto Cabello: Puerto Cabello Chapter, Lots 5, 
No. 126, Urb. Valle Seco. Cornello Silvera M., 
Master, “Apartado Postal 172. 
San Felix, Bolivar: Luz De Guyana Pronaos. 
S. Kudasiewicz, Master, Calle Chipia Ave. 13. 
Valencia: Armonia Chapter, Calle Rondon No. 
98-45. Juan Lucindo Tavares, Master, Calle 
Ibarra 21, Guacara. 


(*Initiations are performed.) 


Latin-American Division 


Armando Font De La Jara, F. R. C., Deputy Grand Master 
Direct naines. regarding this division to the Latin-American Division, Rosicrucian Park, San Jose, 


California, U.S 


v 


Have You Visited 


v 


2 


one of the Rosicrucian lodges, chapters, or pronaoi in your vicini- 
ty? By reference to the Directory above, you will find that lodge, 
chapter or pronaos which may be adjacent to you. There you will 
receive a true fraternal and Rosicrucian welcome. You may share 
in the many privileges of a lodge, chapter, or pronaos if you are an 
active Rosicrucian member. Call or write to the address shown 
and inquire about regular Convocations, and also about initiations 
and membership advantages. Such privileges are in addition to 
those which you now enjoy as a Sanctum Member. 


PRINTED IN U.S.A. runs ROSICRUCIAN PRESS, LTD. 


NOW - - Experiments | 


In Mental Phenomena! 


Your nome will be your labora- 
tory. In its privacy you can 
conduct explorations into the 
conscious and subconscious 
minds. Simple instructions . . . 
fascinating experiments similar to 
those used by outstanding research- 
ers into the realm of the human 
consciousness and intelligence. 
Exercises in imagination, visuali- 
zation, extrasensory perception, 
mental telepathy, reasoning, illu- 
sions, judgment . . . and other in- 
triguing subjects of mind. 


Scientifically Correct = Simple - Fascinating 


Hours of fun, instruction, and useful advice 

* An opportunity to truly test and improve your powers of mind 
º No previous education in the subjects required 

* Experiments can be conducted also by family and friends 


* Equally interesting for men and women 


This 


LABORATORIUM =< ax 


This laboratory kit (box di- 
mensions are II" x 15" x 2°) ONLY 
contains everything you need 
—apparatus, charts, guidebook, $7.50 
diagrams . . . and also a re- (£2/14/9 sterling) 
cording of vocal instructions. POSTPAID 


ROSICRUCIAN SUPPLY BUREAU 


SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA, U. S. A. 


She brethren In White 


Are there mortals, 
clothed in a spiritual radiance 
and armed with a divine insight, who 
guide our destinies? Does the world harbor 
humans who transcend the petty ways of men, 
and with compassion lead the afflicted to health 
and the sore at heart to happiness? Are there 
selfless beings known as the Great White Brother- 
hood who safeguard the race against itself? No more 
beautiful tale woven on the loom of fact exists today. 
Read the inspiring, enthralling discourse entitled 


“The Brethren in White.” 


(kt to C. 


his discourse is given absolutely free to each new sub- 
scriber to the Rosicrucian Digest. Just send a six-months’ 
subscription .. . only $1.75 (12/6 sterling) . . . to the ad- 
dress below, and ask to receive your copy of it. This is 


a remarkable offer, for it includes the six copies of 


the Rosicrucian Digest. The discourse alone is ROSICRUCIAN DIGEST 


worth the price of the subscription. Address: Rosicrucian Park, San Jose, California 


